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Same operator, same hours- 


but twice-the production... 
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Yet the cost of owning a National 
Accounting Machine is only a fraction 
of what it saves! 3 

Frequently the saving returns the en- 
tire cost of the machine the first year, 
then runs on year after year as handsome 
profit 

This new National “31” has an ex- 
clusive combination of cost-cutting fea- 
tures. On some jobs it does two-thirds 
of the work automatically. It produces 
several records simultaneously. It handles 
a wide variety of accounting jobs, and 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


can be switched from one job to another 
in seconds. j 

The operators are pleased, too, be- 
cause they accomplish so much more 
with less effort—and have the satisfaction 
of producing better and neater account- 
ing records, with absolute accuracy. 

What savings (and other benefits) can 
you obtain with a National? The local 
National representative—a trained sys- 
tems analyst—will gladly show you, with- 
out cost or obligation. Why not phone 
him today? 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from your local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Walional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS ADDING MACHINES 
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EXAMINATION 





IAS offers to qualified 
accountants a C, P. A. 
Coaching Course which 
has produced outstanding 
results. For full partic- 


ulars address a letter to: 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, inc. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 





CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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a NEW 
akeldal fats) 
to simplify 
copying 


W 


Introducing the 4 


It's ideal for ‘‘desk-side’’ copyin 
needs no inks, stencils, trays, plumb- 
ing, exhausts or special room lighting. 


Uses BW Diazo process, long employed by in- 
dustry, to make exact low-cost positive copies. 
First machine specifically designed to use this quick, 
clean, easy process anywhere in your office. 


b In seconds, the BW Copyflex gives 
you an exact, smudgeproof copy of 


anything typed, written or drawn. 


> It’s far cheaper and faster than 
ordinary methods for obtaining 1 to 


7 


100 copies. Copies 814” x 11” in size 


average less than 2¢ for all costs. 


b Locate it anywhere in your office— 
it requires no installation. You, your 
secretary, or anyone else can operate 


it easily, without special training. 


Copying is so simple! If your 
letter, record, or document to be 
copied is on ordinary translucent 
paper, you simply insert it into the 
machine with BW Copyflex paper. 


Within seconds you receive a crisp, 
errorproof, smudgeproof copy — flat, 
dry, and ready for immediate use. The 
100th copy is as sharp as the first. 

If your original material is marked 
on both sides, or is on Opaque paper, 
the machine quickly makes a copy on 
BW reflex film—which is then used 
to make as many regular copies as 
you want. 

BW Copyflex is the fastest, most 
economical way to make 1 to 100 
copies of reports, records, orders, in- 
voices—on letterhead, printed form or 
graph paper. It reduces paper work a 
hundred ways, saves time and cuts 
costs. See how BW Copyflex can help 
you ... send the coupon today. 


Specialists in copying since 1897. 


Dept. T-31 


Name 
Company 


Street 


City 


; "~~ CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
100 Reade Street 


Please send me information on the new BW Copyflex 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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the Editors 
YOu, 


AS OTHERS QUOTE US 


“THE CONTROLLER says...” of, 
more frequently, “Reprinted from THE 
CONTROLLER” - ars in a wide variety 
of important publications. During 1950, 
for instance, 14 publications reprinted all, 
or part, of 26 articles from our pages (see 
examples on page 141 of this issue). 

These figures do not, by the way, in- 
clude the hundreds of newspapers which 
commented upon Joseph L. Snider's arti- 
cle, “Stabilization Funds for Depression’ 
which appeared in an early 1950 issue. 

We're pleased as Punch at this recog- 
nition of inherent editorial worth. We, of 
course, know that our authors have some- 
thing significant to say. It adds zest to our 
job to have our judgments confirmed by 
other editors. 


We are especially gratified that three 
of our articles have been abstracted, or 
given extended editorial comment, in 
Great Britain and Australia. This is con- 
clusive evidence that our authors think 
in basic terms which have a wide appli- 
cation. 

Today it is fashionable to scorn the idea 
of the better mousetrap: to laugh at the 
concept that inherent worth will be recog- 
nized. 

Considering the great number of pub- 
lications—many with vast circulations and 
gigantic promotion activities—it seems 
that THE CONTROLLER'S experience re- 
futes such cynicism. Thought}ul men still 
seek for worthwhile information. 


* * * 


It’s fine to be quoted. 

But “quotability,” in itself, is not the 
basis for articles of genuine worth. Fine 
phrases do not, necessarly, cover solid 
facts. Nevertheless . . . 

We feel sure that THE CONTROLLER 
will continue to be quoted. Its authors are 
men of experience talking, not to an 
amorphous public clamoring for enter- 
tainment, but to other men of similar pro- 
fessional interests the world over. Our 
contributors have something to say .. . 
and they say it, lucidly and completely 

Such material will always arouse the 
interest of thoughtful men—be they cor- 
porate financial executives or rival editors 

To that opinion, we feel sure that you, 
revered reader, will subscribe. 
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EXECUTIVE WANTED: 
$10,000 4 year —. 
to sign 50,000 a“ ‘ 
Balance of time am 
i to be devoted to 
: ment decisions. 
ust have out- 
proven 
ent and 


ener) 
manage 
Applicant m . 
standing ability, 
record of achieve™ 
good, legible signature. 





If you saw an ad like this—wouldn’t 
it make you stop and think? Are 
you—or other key men in your 
company —still signing checks by 
hand—wasting executive ability on 
a task handled in thousands of firms 
by the Todd Protectograph Signer? 

A new time study survey, analyz- 
ing the financial loss due to hand 
signing of checks, shows that a 
$25,000 a year executive, signing 
2,000 checks a week, is wasting 
$5,000 a year. And he’s distributing 
104,000 “samples” of his signature 
for crooks and forgers to copy. 

Protect executive time, signa- 
tures, company funds—with a Todd 
Protectograph Signer that defies 
duplication by means of tamper- 
proof lock and non-resettable 
counter—and speeds up check issu- 
ance. Mail the coupon and we'll 
send you time study survey and full 
story of the Todd Signer. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Peer rere esecersr*e=--5 
I THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept .c, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. ! 
I Please send us a copy of the survey “Cost ! 
I of Signing Checks by Hand’ ~ without, of ! 
i vurse, any cost or obligation on our part 
1 Addres | 
ity Zone Stare ! 
1 By ! 
C-3-51 
J 
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MORE PUBLIC RECORDS MICROFILMED 


Back in September 1950 we published a 
letter in “Correspondence” re the City of 
Detroit microfilming public documents end- 
ing with "No doubt we will be hearing more 
of such news.” 

Seeing a mention in a newspaper item of 
county records being safeguarded by micro- 
filming, we followed it up and herewith 
print a letter verifying it. 

—The Editors 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Replying to your letter of February 5, 
would advise that the article in the New 
York Herald Tribune was a bit prema- 
ture, inasmuch as at that time I was merely 
submitting a proposed budget to the Board 


of Supervisors of the County of Rock- 
land, which included the cost of micro- 
filming equipment, reader, film and com- 
pensation for providing a safety record of 
all records relating to real property in my 
office. 

The Board of Supervisors thereafter 
adopted my proposed budget and the nec- 
essary equipment was purchased and the 
filming of deeds, mortgages, satisfactions, 
supreme and county court orders and 
judgments, indices, etc., was begun on 
February 6. 

It is my expectation that within six 
months the information contained in our 
public records relating to real property 
will have been filmed, checked and de- 
posited in the vault of one of the banks in 








ANNUAL REPORT ... ANNUAL HEADACHE? 
Turn the Entire Job Over To Pandick 


Pandick clients find us capable of working out every step in the 


preparation of an annual report—whether it’s to be an elaborate or a 


modest booklet. 


Our professionally-trained layout and design department will be glad 
to create a “dummy” for your consideration. We take over all the 


production details. And we can expand on your rough copy, if you wish. 


We consider this service just part of 
doing a thorough job. May we help you? 





Pandich Press Ihe 


Established 1923 


A QUARTER CENTURY 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 


REctor 2-3447 


71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N.J. 


MArket 3-4994 


OF SERVICE 





Rockland County located at least five miles 
away from this office. 

When this project has been completed, 
I have no doubt that our microfilm ma- 
chine will be in continuous service pre- 
paring film records of the various depart- 
ments in order that the original large 
records may be put away in dead storage. 
JOHN W. CoYLe 
County Clerk, Rockland County 
New City, N. Y. 


AIR FORCE REPRINTS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We would appreciate your granting 
us copyright permission to reproduce ‘The 
Essence of Control’ by E. F. Fitzmaurice. 
This article appears in the November 
1950 issue of THE CONTROLLER. 

Your article would be reproduced by 
this office in its entirety and paket to 
our field comptrollers, both domestic and 
foreign. We believe it would greatly bene- 
fit all who read it. 

ARCH G. CAMPBELL, JR. 

Lt. Colonel, USAF 

Comptroller 

Headquarters, Atlantic Division, MATS 
Westover Air Force Base, Mass. 


Permission granted. 
—The Editors 


INVOICE FORMS DISCUSSED 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Can you tell me in which issue of THE 
CONTROLLER there appeared an article 
about customers’ special invoice forms? It 
was several years ago during the war I 
believe. 

S44, 

Another reader remembers way back! It 
was indeed “several years ago” —in 1943 to 
be exact: "Disadvantage of Customers’ 
Special Forms” by V. F. Covert—page 440 
of the September issue. 

There was also an earlier mention of the 
subject in the form of a report of the Com- 
mittee on Technical Information of Con- 
trollers Institute in the October 1942 issue 
of THE CONTROLLER (page 484) entitled 
“Do Companies Benefit by Requiring Ven- 
dors to Use Special Invoice Forms?” 

The problem of invoice forms is still a 
troublesome one for just recently we were 
interested in the letter from Paul R. Miller 
to the editors of NAM News and we re- 
print it below for S.C.T. and others who 


might be interested in it. 
-The Editors 


Standardized Invoices 

For the past few years I have been work- 
ing with vendors’ invoices, paying them, 
making adjustments, etc., and find that the 
loss in efficiency trying to find the invoice 
date, invoice number, terms, and the total 
invoice amount, is enormous. 

When the vendor receives his check in 
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Have you considered this way 


of cutting operating costs? 


Smart management is looking into typing costs and 
the way the increased production of the Royal Electric 
Typewriter can help bring them down. 

Heavy-duty routine work is delivered with remarkable 
speed and economy. And for specialized jobs, the Royal 
Electric can supply as many as 20 carbon copies. 
Management’s letters sparkle with a crisp clarity that 
does credit to them . . . and to the firm. 

Whether the Royal Electric graces the front office or 
does yeoman service in the typing pool, it raises morale. 
For operators find that their tension and fatigue are 
banished by its well-nigh effortless operation. 

Here’s important news! On the Royal Electric the 
controls are in the same position as on Royal Standard 


STANDARD Q ; 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


ELECTRIC 


“Touch Control” and “Magic™ are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 


Typewriters. Operators are on familiar ground. The 
problem of a time-consuming “‘change-over” has been 
eliminated by the Royal Electric. 

Exclusive “Touch Control” allows the operator to 
adjust the touch to give her the “feel” she prefers. And 
“Magic” Margin permits instant, automatic margin 
setting. These are exclusive Royal Electric features! 

May we show you how efficient the Royal Electric 
can be in your office? Have your secretary send in the 


cou po n now. 


SEND IN COUPON NOW! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 53 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,” 
describing the Royal Electric 
NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 











payment of his invoice, he of course wants 
his invoice date, number, etc., on it for 
correct bookkeeping records. A good 
check writer will type up to 300 checks 
per day, and in so doing must stop 300 
times to search or look over the invoices 
for this information, as each one will 
have different places on the invoice for 
dates, numbers, and terms, for a total of 
300 locations. I know this is hard to be- 
lieve, but ask anyone who does this kind 
of work. 

The biggest offenders in this line are 
the largest manufacturers. Often the in- 
voices will list all the addresses of all 
offices of the firm, and here the problem 
is to figure out to which office the check 
is to be mailed. Some fail to give any spe- 
cific address. 

Others will use tHeir order numbers for 
invoice numbers, or they will have two or 
more different code numbers for invoice 
numbers, and the chances are the one they 

ost in their ledgers for the invoice num- 
fe will not be the same one you put on 
the check when you pay their invoice. 
When many shipments of like amounts 
are made about the same date, this causes 
endless confusion as to which invoices are 
paid and the ones unpaid. 

Some firms use packing slips the same 
size as their invoices, with their invoice 
number on them, that look like the origi- 


nal invoice, and if you are using a voucher 
system of paying—sooner or later a dupli- 
cate payment will slip through. 

Smaller firms have many of the same 
faults with their invoices as the larger 
ones, only in addition they sometimes 
leave off the invoice numbers, order num- 
bers, etc., plus the fact that they are often 
written out in longhand, usually in pencil, 
and this brings up the problem of reading 
the figures. 

This letter is written in a spirit of help- 
fulness to all concerned. I really believe 
something should be done to standardize 
invoices. 

PauL R. MILLER 
2819 N. Cambridge Ave., 
Chicago, II. 

Reprinted from the September 2, 

of NAM News. 


1950 issue 


ARBITRATION EXPERIENCE 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Has any member reported any experi- 
ence with the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation and, if so, how does it compare 
with our experience ? 

We recently submitted to the Associa- 
tion a dispute over the amount of profit 
involved under a profit-sharing provision 
in a contract. As the most important item 
in the dispute was based entirely upon a 





ET us do that repetitive payroll work for 
you the modern, streamlined way— 


—on our specially designed high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating machines. 


We do complicated payroll registers and 
other payroll data in much less time than is 
required by a normally competent staff—and 
you save money since you pay us only on the 
basis of the actual machine time used! 


From now on, you can forget about costly 
payroll errors . . . about getting the payroll 
out on time ... about government reports! 
We'll prepare all your forms, even unsigned 


Find owt how much 


YOUR FIRM 
CAN SAVE... 


. . . by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


checks if you desire. All work is confidential— 
and checked by bank standards. 


Send for this 


FREE 


informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us tabulate 
your sales, orders, prices, costs, inventories, 
vouchers, special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a century. 
Write to: 


Recording and Statistical Corporation 


CHICAGO + BOSTON 


DETROIT - 


MONTREAL * TORONTO 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 





rather simple accounting principle, we 
felt that the three-man arbitration board, 
which included a high official on the na- 
tional staff of Controllers Institute, would 
recognize the soundness of this principle 
and that it would render its decision ac- 
cordingly. However, the award of the 
board was completely disillusioning. 

The accounting principle referred to is 
that the om/ssion of manufacturing burden 
in the book value of the finished and 
process inventories at the beginning of 
the period and the inclusion of manufac- 
turing burden in the book value of the 
corresponding inventories at the end of 
the period results in an overstatement of 
the book profit for the period. 

A. T. BARR 

Controller 

Merrimac Hat Corporation 
Amesbury, Mass. 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page. 

The Editors 





TAX EXPERT 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

While sorting my papers recently I 
came across one of my poetic exertions. 
Some after-dinner speaker with a flare 
for dramatics might be interested in quot- 
ing it. I enclose it with best wishes for 
the continued success of THE CONTROL- 
LER and the Institute. 


E. J. WAGENER (retired member) 
Springfield, Mass. 


If you can read all tax instructions 
And make correctly your deductions, 
If you can trust yourself in knowing 
That you are right and others wrong 
And not be honstal in your showing 
That you have known it all along— 
If you can look at columns coolly 
Approaching you from left and right 
And be composed at facts unruly, 
And handle figures with delight! 
If you can see problems unfolding, 
Keep anger, fear and dough withhold- 
ing 
If you can keep your temper quiet 
When others drift into ariot; 
If you can judge a person's feeling 
To know what he would like to pay 
And be not swayed by his appealing 
That he would want a simpler way; 
If you-can master all com plexes 
And figure out what is his due 
And keep in balance his reflexes 
And please him and the Treasury too! 
If you can do all this with pleasure 
And walk in peace be quiet, if you can, 
You.are, by Jove, God's best creation, 
A tax expert and darn good man! 
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Are there costly 
“leaks” in your 
Order-billing system 


1. Do you know how many separate 
writings you require to get your orders 


ees oe i SS: eee are eee Yes] No[] 


These 9 2. Have you investigated recently to see 
if writings are being made which can be 


searching SR I eresrneisesscedprercrsreniesgear Yes[] No] 


. 3. Are the orders sent in by your branch 
questions offices or salesmen rewritten in your office? Yes{_] No[_] 


ma hel 4. Are shipping addresses retyped on 
Y P your bills of lading?..............scscsescseseseeeee Yes] No[] 


save 5. Are these same addresses again re- 


written on your tags and labels?.............. Yes] No[] 


your firm rca tee 
6. Are your invoices written separately 
hundreds of from your shipping orders?..............:++0« Yes[_] No[] 


7. When a partial shipment is made do 
dollars! you write a new shipping order to cover 
items back-ordered? ............scsesesseseseseeseeeeees Yes[_] No] 


8. Do you write a new set of billing cop- 
ies covering each back order shipment?.... Yes(_] No(_] 


9. Do you post each individual invoice 
to your accounts receivable ledger?.......... Yes] No[) 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT. OFF, 
DITTO, Incorporated 
627 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 











10. Would you like us to send you folders 
which illustrate how you can eliminate all 
retyping, on original and back orders, elim- 
inate posting to accounts receivable?............ Yes] No[] 
If answer is “Yes”, fill in and mail to: 
Ditto, Inc., 627 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 











Zone. State. 








Cutting the Burden of 
Reporting to Government 

In connection with Mr. Redman’s article in this issue, we 
carry a memorandum from the Advisory Council on Federal 
Reports. It is another example of the vigorous and effective 
work of this Council—admonitions to the defense mobiliza- 
tion agencies of the government that should save money and 
time for government and business alike. 

This memorandum from the Advisory Council and the 
degree of reception which it is enjoying in the government 
—the Budget Bureau and the Defense Agencies—is a fine 
example of effort to make use of past mistakes in order to 
avoid future mistakes. Without the experience which the 
Council accumulated durihg World War II, much of this 
memorandum could not have been produced. 

Although it probably constitutes “looking a gift horse in 
the mouth’”” we hope that the Council will consider a few 
positive paragraphs in its future memoranda. The negative 
suggestion that government agencies “Avoid Making Re- 
quests for Information Retroactive to Periods Too Far in the 
Past’’ seems a bit strained and lacks sales “umph.’’ The 
Council is in reality giving these government agencies the 
excellent advice that “You will get better and faster replies 
if you can limit your requests to apply to present and future 
accounting periods.” 

On the other hand, there are places where nothing does 
the job so well as the negative, for example, “Avoid Re- 
ports Intended to Determine Whether a Respondent Is in 
Violation of a Regulation. . . .’ One would think it would 
be unnecessary to point out to government the futility of 
such inquiries, yet World War II showed that wishful 
searching for the easy way repeatedly caused this type of 
inquiry. 

Despite the above mild carping, the real purpose of this 
comment is to call attention to a most constructive for- 
ward step 


Educating the Professors 

In the last two or three years we've heard a lot about the 
advanced management courses for businessmen being given 
at several universities. In many companies top management, 
apparently believing that the younger executives can be 
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broadened enough by such special training to warrant the 
loss of time on the job and the expense involved in this 
special training, gives leaves of absence ranging from two 
weeks to three months for study. 

Some of our readers may not know of the development of 


= an interesting flow in the opposite direction—educators re- 
- ceiving intensive training in the ways of management, 


through summer jobs in corporate business. 

This operation, sponsored by the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, has already given such training to more 
than roo teachers from 74 colleges and universities. 

Typical of the reactions of these teachers are the fol- 
lowing random quotations from their reports to host busi- 
ness firms: 

". . . The opportunity for economists to see for themselves 

what businessmen are doing and how they are doing it is the 

invaluable contribution of this program.” 

*. . . Both my teaching and research should profit greatly as 

a result of the generosity of the executives in leading me 

through the complexities of large-scale enterprise. I was sin- 

gularly impressed with the caliber of men in administrative 
positions. They are open-minded, eager, capable, and all 
gentlemen. It was a privilege to meet and talk with them.” 

. . . 1 believe participating firms are making an outstand- 

ing contribution toward sounder economic and business edu- 

cation.” 

Looking over the list of 56 companies participating in 
this plan, it is encouraging to find that 33 of them are repre- 
sented in Controllers Institute. For many an accounting 
professor who grew up in public accounting, this plan seems 
to offer a self-supporting opportunity to gain the comple- 
ment to his experience—a first-hand view of corporate ac- 
counting and contro! problems. 

If you would like more detail about College-Business 
Exchange Program Fellowships we'll be glad to supply 
it—or write direct to the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


From Barefoot Boy to Big Business 

Every now and then some social reformer or labor leader 
alleges that the chances are better for the bright young fel- 
low if we break all business up into small chunks. The as- 
sumption seems to be that no bright young fellow ever 
manages to build a business from nothing into a big enter- 
prise. 

Here is an interesting bit of testimony by Mr. Fred May- 
tag, washing machine manufacturer, “My company was 
founded in 1893 by four men who had $2400 in capital, a 
good idea for an improvement in threshing machines, and 
abundant faith in a bright future for these United States. 
One of these men was my grandfather, who came to Iowa as 
a barefoot boy behind a covered wagon. Today, our com- 
pany is owned by over 7,000 stockholders, provides direct 
employment for nearly 4,000 persons, and distributes its 
products through 14,000 independent retail merchants.” 

Yet by the standards of many people, that is today a big 
business. Incidentally, just when does small business be- 
come big business, thus shifting from desirable to evil status? 

—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 





ACT NOW TO PROTECT 


YOUR VITAL RECORDS 





For utmost safety duplicate them on MICROFILM 


use the microfilmed copies for daily reference. They 
will occupy 99.2% less space, can be referred to 
faster than paper files due to Remington Rand’s 
Microdex system of filing-on-film. 

Microfilming is the only practical way you can be 
sure that the information on your records will be safe 
under any circumstances. Yet you will be surprised 
how fast, how easy, how economical microfilming is 
when you use Film-a-record equipment. And note 
below the special features Film-a-record provides. 


Way take any chance on losing the information 
contained in your important business records — for 
your absolute protection just photograph it onto 
microfilm with a Film-a-record machine and keep the 
film in a separate location. Regardless of the damage 
to which your original records are exposed, the micro- 
filmed copies will be safe, ready for instant reference 
on a Film-a-record Reader —or simple reproduction 
on paper at original size. If you prefer, you can re- 
move your original records to a distant location and 


ONLY FILM-A-RECORD MICROFILMING 
OFFERS YOU ALL OF THESE ADVANTAGES 


e Easily Operated Machine. Film-a-record is completely ¢ Choice of Four Reductions. Interchangeable cameras 
automatic — after very brief instruction anyone can permit you to photograph at a reduction of 17 to 1, 
make perfect microfilm copies. 23 to 1, 29 to 1 or 35 to 1. 

e Thorough Indexing System. Only the Microdex system @ Automatic Feeders. Checks, cards or letter-sized docu- 
indexes records permanently right on the film,reduces § ments can be fed mechanically at high speeds. 
reference time by 90%. e Fast, Mobile Readers. To meet your particular re- 

@ Uniform Clarity. Documents of any color can be micro- | quirements, you can choose from several types of 
filmed with equal sharpness on Film-a-record simply § readers—hand and electric driven, table and floor 
by adjusting the Color-Stat, a selective rheostat light models. Magnifications include 20 to 1, 23 to 1 and 
control exclusive with Remington Rand. 35 to 1. All readers are simple and fast to operate. 













You can either microfilm your records on your own Film-a-record or have 
us microfilm them at a predetermined cost using our own operators and equipment. 


PHONE OUR NEAREST OFFICE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 








Albany, N.Y. 2-4405 Indianapolis, Ind. Riley 7481 Philadelphia, Pa. Kingsley 6-0700 i 
Atlanta, Ga. Walnut 1286 Jacksonville, Fla. 98-1581 Pittsburgh, Pa. Atlantic 1-8470 H 
Baltimore, Md. Saratoga 4810 Kansas City, Mo. Harrison 6710 Providence, R. I. Gaspee 1-8342 $ 
Birmingham, Ala. 4-3651 Louisville, Ky. Jackson 7261 Richmond, Va. 2-7246 

Boston, Mass. Algonquin 4-7200 Memphis, Tenn. 37-0211 Rochester, N.Y. Baker 7670 
Bridgeport, Conn. 4-6194 Milwaukee, Wis. Marquette 8-7775 St. Louis, Mo. Chestnut 8540 
Buffalo, N.Y. Washington 2480 Minneapolis, Minn. Lincoln 8811 Scranton, Pa. 6221 

Chicago, III. Wabash 2-1560 Newark, N. J. Market 3-6900 South Bend, Ind. 3-5175 

Cincinnati, O. Dunbar 8100 New Haven, Conn. 5-5108 Springfield, Mass. 4-8225 

Cleveland, O. Cherry 1-7000 New York, N.Y. Spring 7-8000 Syracuse, N.Y. 2-4157 

Columbus, O. Main 6833 Norfolk, Va. 2-2311 Terre Haute, Ind. Crawford 9429 
Dayton, O. Michigan 0755 Omaha, Nebr. Jackson 2876 Toledo, Ohio Adams 8148 

Des Moines, Iowa 3-6143 Trenton, N. J. 5-5458 

Detroit, Mich. Woodward 1-7170 Washington, D. C. National 6888 

Erie, Pa. 4-0168 4 e Waterbury, Conn. 4-6101 

Greensboro, N.C. 4-6376 Mtemington Mand White Plains, N.Y. _ 6-5300 

Harrisburg, Pa. 5-237 tHE ‘80s cee ves War sueraue Wilmington, Del. 8-4135 

Hartford, Conn. 2-7163 5 ; eee! | seeds. Worcester, Mass. 4-2673 
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TO FIT YOUR BUSINESS 


HE success of your pension plan will depend 

upon a streamlining job which gears your pen- 

sion system with your particular financial, personnel 

and industrial problems. And, if your pension plan 

is not streamlined to fit your company’s circum- 

stances, you may suffer serious loss in dollars and 
greatly reduce the effectiveness of your plan. 

Our Pension Trust Division has helped develop 

hundreds of pension plans. This broad experience 


with all types of pension systems is yours for the 


asking. We shall be glad to estimate the cost of a 
pension plan for your company or discuss with 
you any pension problem you may have. No ob- 


ligation, of course. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
or 


The National City Bank of New York 
Ask for Booklet C. 2 


We Act As Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
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What This Country Needs: 
|mprovement in MATERIAL HANDLING 


William F. Luca 


Bane PROBLEM FACED by this country to- 
day is entirely different from the arma- 
ment problems of 1940. Then we had no 
gun mount plants, no synthetic rubber 
plants, no shell plants, no facilities for the 
large scale manufacture of planes, ships, 
guns, radar and all of the million and one 
items nzeded for large scale warfare. But, 
we did have two of the ingredients neces- 
sary for success: The will to succeed—and 
manpower. 

We had just emerged from the black 
depths of the thirties into a period of mild 
activity and had available millions of men 
ready and eager to work. In addition to 
this available manpower in urban centers, 
we had an untapped pool of additional 
millions in farm areas. In 1940, the unem- 
ployed numbered over eight million. Ap- 
proximately five million men could 
drawn from rural areas. During 1941, 
1942 and 1943, as armament factories 
were completed, these men were trained 
and gross national production reached an 
all-time high of $194.3 billion per year, 
compared to $101 billion in 1940. 

During 1945 and 1946, we all attended 
many meetings to discuss the postwar re- 
cession. In fact, there was so much talk 
about it that everyone was amazed at the 
continuing growth of production pay roll 
and number employed after the war. Em- 
ployment increased from 47 million in 
1940 to 54 million in 1945, and approxi- 
mately 60 million in 1950. By 1950 we 
had attained a gross national production 
of $275 billion in goods and services and 
an estimated annual manufacturing pay 
roli of $40 billion. 

During the closing months of 1950, 
there existed a tightness in manpower. 
Yet in 1951, we will place on top of this 
production pyramid $50 billion in addi- 
tional burden of armament orders. 


PLENTIFUL PLANTS 

Today, production plants are plentiful 
—so plentiful, in fact, that Mr. Keufauver 
has accused the government of giving 
away a few in recent months. Many of 
these plants are now being rehabilitated, 
and, within a few months, the demands 
for manpower will pose a real problem. 


In order to avoid a costly and paralyzing 
reduction in domestic goods f sere the 
next few years, industry must obtain more 
production per manhour. This can be ac- 
complished in one way—by improved 
methods of material handling. 

Today, the services of over 22% of 
American labor is utilized for material 
handling—the greatest single item of in- 
direct factory expense. From 20 to 35% 
(and in some rare cases, even as much as 
70%) of the over-all cost of production 
stems from material handling. Fortunately, 
the application of improved material 
handling methods can be a pleasant ex- 
perience to the controller, as the capital 
outlay is often not too large and the bene- 
fits derived result in a reduction in manu- 
facturing cost which is somctimes amazing. 

The greatest benefit derived is direct re- 
duction in labor costs by reduction in the 
number of employes required in each de- 
partment of a production process. In many 
companies, this is the only savings con- 
sidered when material handling equipment 
is contemplated and in most cases where 
equipment and installation is properly en- 
ginecred, the reduction in manufacturing 
cost is ample to allow purchase and in- 
stallation of the equipment. 

Some new installations in Louisville 
may be used as examples of this type of 
direct reduction in labor costs. During 
1947, a study was made of the methods of 


WILLIAM F. LUCAS has been engaged in engineering en- 
deavor since 1930 and in 1945 assumed his present title of 
vice president-director of engineering for Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky. Here he is in 
charge of all new construction, equipment, design and in- 
stallation. He directs plant maintenance and mechanical 
and power operations in all of the company’s fac- 
tories and plants. This paper was taken from a talk 
delivered at the monthly meeting of the Louisville Control 
of Controllers Institute of America on November 29, 1950. 


THE CONTROLLER.............. 


An answer to demands for 
more manhour production 


handling full barrels, emptying of barrels, 
and disposing of empty barrels in bottling 
operations. Following this study, a sales 
projection was made and an overhead con- 
tinuously moving carrier conveyor was de- 
signed with proper capacity for future 
sales expansion. 

In 1948, this barrel conveyor was in- 
stalled in a new bottling house at a cost of 
$60,000.00. Although designed for future 
expansion, this streamlining of the opera- 
tion resulted in a reduction of personnel in 
this department from 21 to 7 men. At the 
current wage rate of $1.45 per hour, based 
on an eight hour day, five day week, the 
savings in direct wages amounts to $42,- 
224.00 annually. In the same operation, 
complete mechanization of case handling 
at a cost of $140,000.00 resulted in a re- 
duction of case handling cost that was 
equally impressive. 


DIRECT SAVINGS 

Compared to these large installations, 
there are many small improvements which 
may be made in the average plant which 
will pay out in months rather than years. 
Installation of automatic hoop returns in a 
cooperage operation at a cost of $2800.00 
resulted in a direct pay roll savings of 
$5408.00 annually. At the same location, 
design and installation of an automatic 
hoop puller to remove work hoops and 
feed them automatically to the return sys- 
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tem resulted in direct pay roll reduction of 
$5000.00 annually from an investment of 
$4800.00. 

All improvements in material handling 
methods do not produce such startling re- 
ductions in direct costs, but with today’s 
high labor rates, a well designed program 
will in most cases reduce direct labor costs 
annually by at least an amount equal to 
33% of the investment. 


LABOR’S BENEFITS 

Of great importance to the employe is 
the improvement in working conditions 
resulting from the installation of auto- 
matic material handling equipment. Since 
the turn of the century, the welfare and 
working conditions of labor have been 
elevated and improved tremendously. 

Most industrial labor can be divided 
into three groups: skilled labor, produc- 
tive labor and nonproductive labor. Con- 
sidering all the improvements that have 
been made, the common labor class prob- 
ably has enjoyed the most benefits. Back- 
breaking labor has been greatly reduced 
and should be eliminated entirely. The 
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THE “THEN AND NOW” APPROACH 
TO MATERIAL HANDLING 


shown in these frames from a 
motion picture, “Pay Loads Pay 
Off,” made for the Automatic Trans- 
portation Company Division of 
Yale & Towne offers examples of 
manhour savings of interest to man- 
agement engaged in any industry. 


< DRUMS 


50-gallon drums, manually trucked, one ata 
time, pushed up an incline and stacked in 
two tiers VS automatic electric truck trans- 
portation, four drums at a time, and stacked 
three tiers high using a minimum of space. 





BAGS 


Two bags constitute “a load” for one man 
using a two-wheeled hand truck while mech- 
anization allows one man to load, unload 
and stack six bags at a time with a minimum 
of effort. 


<_< BOXES ———————> 


Two men handling boxes the old way re- 
quire two more men to stack them four tiers 
high VS one man operating an automatic 
Transporter that carries 12 boxes at a time 
and another man, operating an automatic 
Transtacker, that places eight boxes at a 
time, four tiers high, effecting a two-man 
saving in time and effort. 
HOURS ARE BASED UPON 
UNLOADING ONE FREIGHTCAR 


Note: The Philadelphia Division of 
Yale & Towne, which makes the Yale 
brand of industrial trucks, hoists and 
scales, also has sound films that are 
available on a free rental basis. Any 
reader interested in a list of titles and 
running lime may address request to 
Managing Editor, THE CONTROLLER, 
1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


laborer is not opposed to mechanization. 
The man who shovels ten tons of coal a 
day is the first to smile when a weight 
larry or conveyor is proposed. 

Improvements in material handling au- 
tomatically reduce the amount of heavy 
labor in any industry. In addition to elimi- 
nating the heavy labor, properly designed 
material handling equipment, when re- 
placing scoop shovel methods, often elimi- 
nates dust, odors, vapors, high tempera- 
tures and high humidity, which when 
eliminated allow improved lighting, tem- 
perature control and general plant appear- 
ance. 

Contrary to the beliefs of many, organ- 
ized labor does not oppose the mechaniza- 
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tion of material handling. On the contrary, 
they are interested in improving the work- 
ing conditions of their members and have 
found by experience that reduced costs re- 
sulting from improvements in material 
handling usually allow opportunities for 
increased wage scales and improved in- 
centives. The removai of bottlenecks al- 
lows piece workers and employes on in- 
centive plans to produce more goods with 
corresponding increase in income. 

The old cry of increased unemployment 
as a result of the advancement of mechani- 
cal ingenuity has been disproved, for the 
industries which have shown the greatest 
technological developments have shown 
the heaviest growth in employment. 


SAFETY GAINS 

Employe safety is an important step to- 
ward better company-worker relationship 
and better profit. Adoption of proper ma- 
terial handling methods automatically re- 
sults in improved safety conditions and re- 
duction of lost time accidents. 

One food company reduced lost time 
accidents 80% between 1945 and 1947 
after modernizing their material handling 
methods, and this was done in spite of the 
fact that the tonnage handled increased 
100% during the same period. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Bombs Do Not Respect 
Vital Business Records! 


Emmett J. Leahy and Robert A. Shiff 


UPLICATION OF VITAL RECORDS and 

dispersal to secure depositories in less 
valnerdide areas provide the best protec- 
tion to business records under actual war 
conditions. This conclusion emerges from 
a field study of English, Dutch and French 
companies which wrestled with the prob- 
lem during World War II. The survey, 
conducted by the National Records Man- 
agement Council, also embraced the meas- 
ures being undertaken by the same con- 
cerns during the present emergency, both 
as to type of facilities for storage and the 
nature of the records being preserved. 

At first glance, records preservation dur- 
ing a war consists primarily of protecting 
them from bombing—by which the unin- 
formed would mean explosive blasts. Ac- 
tually, this is one of the incidental hazards. 
Fire caused by bombing, and the water 
used to extinguish the flames, did far more 
damage to business records during World 
War II. 

To these hazards must be added loss 
during dispersal ; the chance of seizure and 
destruction by the enemy; the physical 
damage wrought by dampness, mould and 
other unfavorable storage conditions. 

Another factor which has received small 
consideration in discussions on this side of 
the Atlantic is the need—if current records 
are maintained away from the plant or 
company headquarters—of shifting ac- 
counting personnel with the records. 

So important is this matter of ready ref- 
erence that one English banking firm- 
Glyn Mills & Company, London—is ex- 
ploring the use of television for scanning 
records stored in Osterley, 11 miles out- 
side of London. 

This firm is one of the official pay agents 
for the Army and Air Force, maintaining 
ledger accounts on military pay for the 
military agencies. During the war, some 
10 million documents were duplicated by 
this concern in order to safeguard against 
the loss of original records. 

After the initial drive to provide security 
through such reproduction, the company 
discovered that considerable duplication of 
information was inherent in the existing 
records system. For example, ledger ac- 
counts and statements were being stored 


in two different locations, which meant 
that each could be reconstructed from the 
other. This inherent, or ‘built-in,’ disper- 
sal was extended by evacuating original 
documents—such as solicitors’ deeds, col- 
lateral securities and the like—while con- 
sumer service remained in London. 

The ledger unit, including bookkeeping 
machines and other equipment, did its 
work at Osterley. The reference rate on 
records was several hundred calls a day 
between that town and London. Inasmuch 
as the company still keeps ledgers, pay 
records and correspondence files at Oster- 
ley, where a special concrete and rein- 
forced steel building is to be constructed 
for that purpose, television is being con- 
sidered as a means of expediting the trans- 
mission of information to London. The 
problem is one of producing equipment 
that is efficient and cheap, using high fre- 
quency and low wave length. Prospects 
for this appear /avorable, and the firm 
hopes to get television installation for 
around $9,000. 
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EMMETT J. LEAHY, presi- 
dent and executive director of 
the National Records Man- 
agement Council, served as 
archivist on the staff of the 
National Archives in Wash- 
ington from 1935 to the start 
of World War Il and spent 
a year in Europe studying 
office methods and records 
management for the United 
States government. During the 


. . . nor do fire and water, this study of 
World War II experience in Europe finds 


Two successful records mmo 
grams in England—both of them based on 
duplication and dispersal—were those 
conducted during World War II by Shell 
Transport & Trading Company and a lead- 
ing chemical company, both in London. 
Beginning in 1938, the chemical company 
stored documents in a salt mine, some 450 
feet under ground. The mine is ideal for 
this purpose, offering 3 million cubic feet 
of space. The temperature, between 55 and 
56 degrees, is constant and the air is dry. 
Conditions there are excellent for preserv- 
ing documents in unlined wooden boxes. 

In July 1940 fear of invasion caused the 
company to send one copy of all vital pa- 
pers, including technical reports, | gonna 
reports, engineering drawings and other 
valuable documents, to Canada. The pa- 
pers were shipped in lined boxes to a 
bonded warehouse in Canada. This part 
of the program was discontinued in 1944, 
but duplicates continued to be placed in 
the salt mine for safekeeping. Types of 
papers embraced in this program included 
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MR. SHIFF 


war he was director of Records Administration and Director of the Office Meth- 
ods Branch of the United States Navy. He is also adjunct professor of Archives 
and Records Management Administration at New York University Graduate 


School of Business Administration. 


ROBERT A. SHIFF is assistant to the president and director of Research of the 
National Records Management Council. In September 1950 he conducted an 
intensive study in London, Paris and Rotterdam of the records management ex- 
perience of leading industrials during World War II. 
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Au man discovered the power of the sun itself 


He split an atom 
And cringed before it 
as cave man had cringed before fire. 


Pe 
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Illustration courtesy National Association of Manufacturers from a booklet entitled “Beyond the Horizon.” 


drawings, legal documents ; technical, con- 
fidential and general reports; production 
and cost records; board and committee 
minutes, financial records and indexes re- 
lating to various projects. 

The responsibility for deciding which 
documents should be protected was lodged 
in each department and division of the 
company, and convenience dictated 
whether or not a given paper should be 
duplicated. Careful scrutiny of existing 
records systems and slight alterations in 
paperwork machinery permitted the dis- 
persal of existing duplicate copies of im- 
portant papers. This minimized the dupli- 
cation of original documents. By late 1944, 
the company was placing complete reli- 
ance on the protection provided by exist- 
ing duplication in the records system. 

The methods used by this company dur- 
ing the war were completely successful, 
and the executives have no knowledge of 
any document being lost or destroyed. 

A combination of “‘wartight’’ records 
storage and dispersal saved the Shell group 
of companies from losing any important 
record during the war. Before the conflict 
started, the Shell Transport & Trading 
Company erected a concrete steel rein- 
forced building in Newberry, 55 miles 
from London. The windowless building, 
which has walls nine inches thick, has only 
one entrance, which is safeguarded by a 
vault door. A constant temperature is 
maintained inside the building throughout 
all seasons of the year. In this structure, 
policed by three firewatchers on duty at all 
times, the entire Shell group, including the 
Royal Dutch Company, stored many of its 
vital records and geological samples. 

In addition, other important documents 
were transferred from wartorn locations 
on the continent and other areas through- 
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out the world—notably the Dutch East 
Indies. Many of the records in Holland 
were evacuated to Curacao. In 1939, the 
accounting headquarters of Shell-Petrol 
were relocated at Bournemouth, 103 miles 
south of London, where it remained until 
1943. 

The wartime practice of the group was 
to store the following types of papers at 
the Newberry center: daily proof sheets 
for reconstructing ledgers; copies of cash 
books ; title deeds held by subsidiary com- 
area agreements—particularly with 

anks—and_ stockholders lists and share 
registers. In general, sufficient documents 
were dispersed on a continuing basis to 
permit reconstruction of the assets of the 
companies. 

An office and warehouse are still main- 
tained at Newberry, where service con- 
tinues on records in custody. The present 
policy of Shell is to disperse accounting, 
sales and installation records to be used 
as a basis for reconstruction, if necessary, 
without requiring duplication of the orig- 
inals. 

Another successful operation hinged 
upon dispersal was conducted by the Bank 
of England during the war. All bearer se- 
curities held by banks in the United King- 
dom, under the control of the Bank of 
England, were shipped to Canada and de- 
posited in Montreal. Any future move- 
ment of this nature would be even more 
extensive, because under postwar Exchange 
Control a// bearer securities must be de- 
posited with banks. Before the war such 
deposit was optional with the owner of the 
securities. 

Duplication and dispersal are leading 
factors in the records protection program 
of the Holland America Line, whose head- 
quarters are in Rotterdam. During the first 
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part of the war, the company duplicated 
its vital records and sent them to New 
York for safekeeping, a practice which it 
still continues. The value of dispersing 
records was shown in 1940, when corte- 
spondence in the line’s undamaged offices 
was used to reconstruct the list of contents 
of destroyed warehouses at the docks. 

The company’s security registers are 
duplicated in New York, and blueprint 
copies of all original engineering draw- 
ings are stored in Summit, N. J. Current 
plans provide that in the event of a new 
emergency, the seat of the company will be 
moved to Curacao. The government will 
pass one decree authorizing all interna- 
tional companies to transfer their authority 
to office overseas. 


WATER AS A RECORDS HAZARD 


The importance of protection against 
water damage was illustrated during World 
War II by the experience of Bowaters 
Corporation, Ltd., London. This firm 
stored vital records in underground strong- 
rooms beneath its Victoria Station offices. 
In 1940-41, most of the records were de- 
stroyed by water. Stocks and share registers 
were lost. Barely enough was salvaged to 
reconstruct essential data. 

Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ltd., Lon- 
don, stored duplicates of its vital records 
in an underground strongroom rented 
from a safe deposit company. The accom- 
modation was as capable of withstanding 
fire and explosion as any constructed prior 
to the war. Due to enemy action the part 
of the premises above ground was de- 
stroyed by fire. The water used to extin- 
guish the flames found its way under- 
ground and entered the strongrooms 
through the ventilation ducts. Weeks later, 
when the Unilever room at last was 
reached by salvage personnel, the deed 
boxes containing the records were found 
floating around in the water. 

Fire and water together destroyed 300 
tons of this company’s general files, stored 
in an old factory building in Wapping. 
The loss included 90 tea cases of records 
pertaining to a margarine company. 


RE: RECORDS 


Two articles in THE CONTROLLER on 
this subject—"What To Do with Old 
Records,’’ December 1948. and "Tackling 
the Problem of Records Retention,” 
March 1950—developed as a combined 
reprint are available as follows: 


REPRINTS SERVICE CHARGE 


Single copy (to subscribers). . Free 
Single copy (non-subscribers). .25 
28S LOWS a eso yh ae Cee wee .25 each 


Please address request to: Reprints, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Foriy-second 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 




















FIRE DESTROYS MORE THAN EXPLOSION 


Fire is the principal hazard in bomb- 
ing, flames doing far more damage than 
blast. Incendiary bombs destroyed al- 
most all the records of the Rotterdansche 
Bank, Rotterdam. Safe deposit vaults in 
the headquarters building of this 250- 
branch bank were left intact—but no 
records were stored in these vaults. Only 
a small handful of records were kept in 
some small vaults recessed in the walls: 
significantly, all such documents escaped 
injury. The surprise attack by the Ger- 
mans, who used a great number of para- 
troopers, isolated the main office. Other- 
wise many of the records which were 
lost might have been safely stored in the 
vaults. 

After the Germans took over the city, 
the bank began storing records in rented 
houses in the residential part of Rotter- 
dam. Most of these structures—and rec- 
ords—were destroyed by fire when the 
Allies bombed in 1943. As a result, de- 
posits could be reconstructed only with 
great difficulty. 

About one-third of the clients’ ac- 
counts were lost, leaving unknown their 
final balance with the bank. In the ma- 
jority of cases the last balance could be 
ascertained on the strength of the daily 
statements of account in the depositors’ 
possession. However, there were also 
many clients who had lost their own rec- 
ords in the fire which followed the 
bombing. In the case of these victims, the 
amount of their last balance had to be 
determined by agreement and negotia- 
tion. 

The time so consumed. was enormous, 
and the situation was complicated even 
more by the fact that contacts could not 
be made with foreign account-holders 
until after the war. 

Another Rotterdam firm—the Inter- 
national Credit & Trading Company— 
had its main offices in the heart of the 
city. On May 14, 1940, the main office 
building was totally destroyed. One or 
two walls were left standing, and also a 
column of four vaults (one for each of 
the four floors). 

Everything stored in these vaults was 
saved—accounts payable, accounts re- 
ceivable, bank transactions, contract 
books, confidential correspondence with 
branch offices, ledgers, etc. So much was 
saved because the 300 employes in the 
building has been specifically instructed 
to store records every night in strong- 
rooms or vaults. In all, 65 per cent of the 
company’s records at Rotterdam were 
saved. 

A vault also saved the day for the Rot- 
terdam Chamber of Commerce, which 
maintains a vitally important commer- 
cial register listing every merchandising, 
manufacturing and business house in the 
city. Duplicates of all registers and 
changes thereto were prepared. These 


copies, bound and stored in a vault, so 
successfully escaped injury during the 
bombings that the same protective meas- 
ures are still in use by the Chamber. 


LOSS BY PILFERAGE 

An interesting case involving loss 
through pilferage by the enemy took 
place in the Indonesian offices of the In- 
ternational Credit & Trading Company. 
During the Japanese occupation of 1942, 
the invaders seized the company’s rec- 
ords and used them for wrapping sugar 
and rice, and also for starting “fires. It 
took ten auditors a full year to recon- 
struct the 1941 accounts lost in this fash- 
ion. With total loss of accounts receiv- 
able and accounts payable, it was 
necessary also to negotiate balances, so 
Indonesian operations were not really in 
full swing until 1948. 

In Rotterdam, where only 35 per cent 
of the company’s records were de- 
stroyed, many files had to be rebuilt out 
of memory, and reconstruction took ap- 
proximately three years. Significant rec- 
ords lost pertained to suppliers and cor- 
respondence with buyers abroad. For 
reconstruction purposes, contact had to 
be made with branch offices, buyers, 
creditors, and the like. The costs in- 
volved in such work defy computation. 


DISPERSAL OF EQUIPMENT 


Some concerns found it advisable to 
maintain punch cards used in account- 
ing machines apart from the dispersed 
tabulated records. This was the case with 
the Ford Motor Company at Poissy, 


France, which stored its tabulations in a 
special bank vault but kept accounting 
and pay roll punch cards in a special 
shelter. According to executives of the 
firm, the only safe, but very costly, alter- 
native would be to spread everything 
with manual accounting. 

The Prudential Assurance Company, 
Ltd., whose ten separate centers through- 
out the British Isles operated more or 
less as self-contained units, each a Chief 
Office in miniature, made it a point to 
keep its punch card accounting system 
separated from its branch office account- 
ing. Replacing records at the Chief Of- 
fice in London would merely involve re- 
punching tab cards, using each district 
register or the agents’ register as a basis 
for duplication. Lost registers, whether 
district or agency, can be retabulated au- 
tomatieally from the Chief Office tab 
cards, although some sorting would be 
necessary before the agents’ register 
could be reproduced. 

Movement sheets tabulating the poli- 
cies added to or removed from each dis- 
trict are forwarded to the district offices 
weekly, and carbon copies are retained 
at the Chief Office. This system was in 
operation during World War II, when 
records at the Coventry and Swansea dis- 
trict offices were completely destroyed. 
In other cases the registers were dam- 
aged by fire or water, and were reprinted 
without great difficulty. 


SOME HAZARDS OF DISPERSAL 


Moving records from one place to an- 
other in time of war always involves risk. 
One example encountered in the Euro- 


EMERGENCY PREPARATIONS INCLUDE 
PERSONNEL ALIGNMENTS AND DAILY MICROFILMING 


Discussing emergency preparations to safeguard corporate 
personnel and records, financial columnist William Bloeth 
of New York, points out that ‘our bankers were first to 
come to general notice with their system of duplidite rec- 
ords filed in out-of-town caches. The system not only is 
spreading but in some isolated cases daily microfilming is 
practiced to keep records right up to the minute.” 

Although businessmen shy away from discussing their 
plans because of the possible scare effect, one trend is toward 
including in safekeeping a detailed manual of specific jobs 
and functions so that the loss, say, of several top men in 
the treasurer's office won't prevent inexperienced personnel 


from carrying on. 


There are even some corporations, he reports, that have 
aligned personnel into a complete second-echelon manage- 
ment to take over if one fell swoop should behead an or- 
ganization. In many businesses, in fact, emergency prepara- 
tions are better rounded than in civilian defense units. 
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WILL RECORDS GO UNDERGROUND? 


‘Most businesses would be unable to continue if their 
paperwork were destroyed, as is indicated by the practical 
fact that when fire or flood destroys records, over 40 per 
cent of such victims are unable to reopen their doors for a 
resumption of their enterprises,” says H. G. Miller, Jr., 
director of business methods for the American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., of Chicago. 

Pondering these facts, and the wholesale casualties to 
records that might occur in war, Mr. Miller has designed a 
bombproof underground shelter accessible to big-city office 
organizations. Filed records in the shelter would be available 
for reviewing or removal, or storage on a daily or any other 
frequency-basis. 

The vault design indicates a four-story submerged build- 
ing of compact and simple construction. Elevators would 
carry users from the small surface entry to underground 
storage floors with compartment-lined walls. Emergency 
exits are provided so that if the central entrance should be 
destroyed or blocked, the possibilities would be good that 
one or both emergency exits still would be unharmed. 

The structure would be located in an open area, slot too 
far distant from the users’ offices and yet in a spot where 
bombing would offer the enemy no strategic purpose. 

As to financing the structure, says its designer, this might 
be handled by business groups or by municipalities. Or a 
promoter might build the structure and rent space much as 
present day above-ground vaults now operate. 


Reprinted from OFFICE MANAGEMENT & EQUIPMENT—Dec. 1950 
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pean study involved the Ford Motor 
Company at Poissy, which shipped its 
archives and records to Bordeaux in 
1940. Two truckloads were destroyed by 
German planes during the move. 

When the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany, London, moved 4 million contri- 
bution cards to its evacuation center, 
Torquay, 67 lorries were needed to carry 
the load. One of them overturned, and 
cards were scattered all over the high- 
way and ditches. Oil on the floors of 14 
garages used for temporary storage of 
benefit dockets began to injure the pa- 
pers, and this had to be remedied by 
sprees a thick layer of sand on the 


oors. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Companies which learned the wisdom 
of records duplication and dispersal 
through actual experience in World War 
II are continuing the practices against 
some new emergency in the future. Some 
of these firms have been mentioned 
above. 

Another good instance is that of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don, which duplicated records exten- 
sively during the war. Copies of all prop- 
erty agreements and title deeds were 
made and dispersed, being sent to Bir- 
mingham or Banbury for safekeeping. 
Salary sheets and wage records were du- 
plicated and brought up to date periodi- 
cally, the copies being sent to Banbury. 
Yearly lists of all shareholders and 
changes were filed with Bush House, the 
company’s registry. 

The only real damage suffered by the 
company was at Transfer House at 
Brooke Market. The building was com- 
pletely destroyed, but most of the ledg- 
ers were recovered from the debris. Al- 
though correspondence and _ transfer 
deeds were lost, enough material was sal- 
vaged to reconstruct the data required, 
by reference to Bush House. 

Today the company maintains a card 
record on complete entries made in stock 
ledgers, and card records are sent to Ban- 
bury for safekeeping. Copies of transfer 
deeds are also sent there, and ledgers and 
account books are being duplicated for 
protection. 

The International Credit and Trading 
Company, mentioned above, abandoned 
microfilming in 1949, in favor of rec- 
ords protection built into existing paper- 
work procedures. Yearly balance sheets 
for each branch office are duplicated and 
dispersed. A copy of each is sent to the 
New York office. Photocopies of powers 
of attorney and board minutes are also 
sent to New York for safekeeping, as 
are copies of principal contracts, and 
value and particulars of stock held in 
other companies. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Modern microfilm equipment, built by Bell 
& Howell and sold by Burroughs, is the 
finest obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell's 
acknowledged leadership in the field of 
precision instruments for fine photography. 
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MICROFILM ... sure cure 


for a front office headache | 


The responsibility of protecting important records and business docu- 
ments is a headache common to most businessmen today. 


It's common to most businessmen, that is, who either haven't yet heard 
about or haven't yet applied the proved remedy of Burroughs microfilming. 


This swift and flexible recording tool condenses paper records into 
tiny frames of microfilm . . . provides complete, photographically 
faithful duplicates that can be safely stored in less than 1 % of the space 
required by paper originals. Any time you wish, they can be projected 
to original size or larger . . . reproduced as facsimiles when needed. 
By converting your records to microfilm, you add efficiency to every 
phase of your record-keeping . . . gain unmatched security and flexi- 
bility. Now is the time to do it—give your Burroughs office a call today. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Where the Money Goes 


John K. Langum 


She BupGet of the United States Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952 was presented to Congress by 
the President this year as “a Budget for 
our national security in a period of grave 
danger.”’ It calls for a great expansion in 
military procurement which will have a 
marked impact on every aspect of the 
American economy. In fact, the new 
Budget contemplates an increase in ex- 
penditures for military services and in- 
ternational programs which may bring 
total Federal expenditures by June 1952 
to an annual rate which will not be far 
from the record level of spending at the 
height of World War II. 

The cash and consolidated basis of stat- 
ing Federal receipts and expenditures is 
far more significant than the traditional 
basis—still used in the Budget Docu- 
ment—of so-called budget receipts and 
budget expenditures. This modern basis 
includes all cash receipts and expenditures 
of the Federal Government, including 
those from the Social Security and other 
trust funds, and excludes purely intra- 
government transfers. On such a cash and 
consolidated basis, the Budget Document 
indicates projected expenditures of $74 
billion in the fiscal year 1952. 

No less important than the presentation 
of the dollar cost of military preparedness 
is the indicated need for adequate action 
on the fiscal fronts—more taxes and less 
nondefense spending—which the hard 
facts about the inflationary spiral and an 
indicated cash deficit of $12.8 billion for 
the next fiscal year serve to underline in 
unmistakable terms. 


MILITARY SERVICES 


Key point in the new budget is the 
stepped-up level of defense expenditures. 
From the $12.4 billion level of fiscal year 
1950, spending for military services is 
slated to rise to $21.2 billion in 1951 and 
to $41.5 billion in fiscal 1952. The main 
component in expenditures under this 
functional classification, of course, is for 
the military functions of the Department 
of Defense. Here an increase is estimated 
from $11.9 billion in 1950 to a round $20 
billion in fiscal year 1951 and another 
even $40 billion in fiscal year 1952. 

These expenditure estimates for the 
military functions of the Department of 
Defense are presented as “tentative” and, 
“because of the extensive planning in- 
volved,” detailed 1952 estimates for the 
Department are not submitted at this time. 
“Figures shown in this Budget for both 
the military and the international security 
programs may be subject to substantial 
adjustment as the defense program pro- 
gresses,”” states the Budget Message. ‘De- 
tailed estimates of new obligational au- 
thority for these categories are not in- 
cluded in the Budget at this time, in 
order to permit more thorough program- 
ming of specific requirements. Actual ex- 
penditures will depend on how rapidly we 
are able to produce the military items for 
which funds are made available.” 

In present circumstances the assump- 
tions and the objectives which underlie the 
very tentative budget estimates merit spe- 
cial attention. On this point the Budget 
Message has the following to say: ‘The 
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JOHN K. LANGUM, vice president of Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, is widely known as a public speaker on 
economic questions and as author of numerous articles in 
the field of money and banking. On alternate years since 
1944, he has served as associate economist on the Federal 
Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve System. 
He has been in charge of Seminar Sessions, School of 
Banking, since 1945. In 1950, the Chicago Junior Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry honored Mr. Langum by 


naming him Chicago’s 
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An analysis of federal expenditures 
and defense mobilization requirements 


increased funds for fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 will serve four major interrelated 
purposes. First, they will support the cur- 
rent increase in the strength of our active 
forces; second, they will finance the mili 
tary production program designed to pro- 
duce rapidly the modern equipment 
needed to supply our forces; third, they 
will provide reserves of equipment for 
still larger United States forces should 
these become necessary; and, fourth, they 
will help us to develop the production 
capacity of the country to the point where 
we could move rapidly to full mobilization 
should the need arise.” 

The active military forces of the nation 
which numbered less than one and a half 
million men and women in June 1950 
have already been increased by about a 
million. Funds to reach and maintain the 
present goal of nearly a million more are 
included in the present Budget. More- 
over, more than two million men and 
women in the National Guard and the Re- 
serves of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are now available for rapid mobilization. 
The expansion of the active forces costs 
more money for pay and allowances and 
also necessitates additional funds for hous- 
ing, training, and maintaining such forces. 
Furthermore, the Budget provides for a 
considerable expansion ak improvement 
in troop training centers and air bases so 
that there is preparedness for the possi- 
bility of further mobilization than im- 
mediate goals require. 

Nevertheless, according to the Budget 
Message, ‘‘by far the largest part of the 
funds requested for the military services 
will be used to produce modern equip- 
ment.” The expansion of the military pro- 
curement program will not be even. “We 
have large stocks of some types of equip- 
ment, such as rifles and naval ships, which 
need only to be taken from storage and, 
in some cases, modernized. But in many 
other types, such as planes, tanks, elec- 
tronic equipment, recoilless weapons, and 
rockets, we need to put into rapid pro- 
duction new models incorporating basic 
improvements that have been made since 
the end of World War II. This means a 
major production effort in order to ob- 
tain the best and most modern equipment 
for our enlarged active forces and for 
large reserve stocks.” Meanwhile, efforts 
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will continue to maintain superiority in 
all kinds of weapons and equipment, and 
expenditures for the military research and 
development program will amount to al- 
most a billion dollars in the present year. 

An important activity supporting mili- 
tary services is stockpiling of strategic 
and critical materials, such as copper, 
chromium, cobalt, and nickel. Expendi- 
tures for this purpose are slated to rise 
from $438 million in fiscal 1950 to an 
estimated $900 million in 1951 and $1.3 
billion in fiscal 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Under the international security and 
foreign relations function are the costs of 
weapons provided to our North Atlantic 
Treaty allies and to other free nations, as 
well as expenditures for economic assist- 
ance, for the expanded international in- 
formation program, and for the general 
conduct. of foreign relations. Totals for 
the function.on a cash and consolidated 
basis are $4.7 billion, $4.8 billion, and 
$7.5 billion, respectively, for the fiscal 
years 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

The preponderant component of ex- 
penditures under this function is military 
and economic assistance under present 
programs and proposed legislation. For- 
eign assistance by the United States pre- 
sents many controversial issues. The view- 
point expressed by the President in his 
Budget Message is that “our international 
programs recognize that this Nation's 
own security is directly related to the 
security and defensive strength of our al- 
lies and that equipment and materials sup- 
plied to help arm their forces or to sup- 
port their military production are, in fact, 
additions to our own defensive strength.” 

Expenditures for military and economic 
assistance were $4.6 billion in fiscal 1950 
and are estimated tentatively at $4.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1951 and $7.1 billion in 
fiscal 1952. While our assistance programs 
will ‘continue to take both forms, the 
balance will shift very sharply from pro- 
vision of economic assistance to provision 
of military equipment. “In 1952, the great 
preponderance of total expenditures for 
military and economic aid will go directly 
for the rapid build-up of mutual defense 
forces. More than one-half of total ex- 
penditures will be for procurement of 
military equipment to be shipped from 
this country to our allies.” Moreover, 
“the balance . . . will differ according to 
the strategic, political, and economic situa- 
tion in each free world area requiring as- 
sistance.” Particularly, “in comparison 
with our assistance to Europe, which will 
be predominantly in the form of military 
equipment, our total program of assistance 
to the non-European areas of the free 
world must place proportionately more 
emphasis upon building security through 
helping the people and governments of 
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these areas to solve pressing economic 
problems.” 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTING THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


Certain programs included in presenta- 
tion of the Budget under functions other 
than military services and international 
security and foreign relations are of ma- 
jor consequence in supporting the de- 
fense effort. Five programs to be noted 
here and estimated expenditures for them 
in fiscal 1952 are: Stas production 
and economic stabilization, $1.4 billion; 
atomic energy, $1.3 billion; and contro- 
versial defense housing and community 
facilities and services program, $100 mil- 
lion ; civil defense, $330 million; and dis- 
persal of Government facilities, $164 mil- 
lion. The expenditures under the first of 
these headings include the cost of ad- 
ministering allocations, price and wage 
controls, rent control, and export control. 
More important, however, is an estimated 
$1.1 billion for expansion of production, 
in part, through construction of Govern- 
ment-owned defense plants and facilities. 
Altogether, expenditures for the five pro- 
grams listed above are slated to increase 
from $576 million in fiscal 1950 to $1.2 
billion this fiscal year and $3.3 billion next 
fiscal year. 


HUGE APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTED 


An extremely important consideration 
in appraising the new budget is that the 
full impact of the mobilization program 
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upon the economy—in terms of magni- 
tude of military procurement, cutbacks in 
production of consumer durable goods, 
and the strength of inflationary pressures 

is understated by the estimated increases 
in defense expenditures, large as they are. 
The budget contemplates the granting of 
an estimated $112 billion of obligational 
authority for the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 for the military functions of the 
Department of Defense. Estimated ex- 
penditures for those two fiscal years are 
“only” $60 billion. 

The $112 billion of obligational au- 
thority includes: The initial enactment of 
$13.3 billion in new obligational au- 
thority for fiscal 1951, including nearly $1 
billion of prior year authorizations made 
available; an additional $28.7 billion en- 
acted by Congress in the past six months 
following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea and the full entrance of the Chinese 
Reds into the war; an additional $10 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1951 tentatively in- 
cluded by the President in the present 
budget; and an over-all estimate of $60 
billion, which is expected to be the ap- 
proximate total of new obligational au- 
thority requested this spring for the fiscal 
year 1952. Moreover, stockpiling and for- 
eign military-aid programs will make ad- 
ditional large appropriations available. 

The signing of procurement contracts, 
to be paid from contract authorizations 
and appropriations, actually starts the 
production process, the bidding for man- 
power and materials, and the inflationary 
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spiral, and even a year or more before ex- 
penditures are paid out. The amount of 
obligational authority available for the 
Department of Defense, for stockpiling, 
and for foreign military-aid programs 
probably gives a more adequate indication 
at this time of the magnitude of the great 
expansion of the military procurement 
program which lies ahead than the esti- 
mates for expenditures. 


“NONDEFENSE SPENDING” 


On a cash basis, the total of “national 
security” expenditures, including the func- 
tions of military services and international 
security and toreign relations and also 
major defense-supporting programs, is 
projected at $52.2 billion in the next 
fiscal year, as compared with $27.2 billion 
this fiscal year, and $17.7 billion last fiscal 
year. Total expenditures for all other func- 
tions and programs, again on a cash basis, 
were $25.5 billion in fiscal 1950 and are 
estimated at $22 billion in fiscal 1951 and 
$21.8 billion in fiscal 1952. 

But these totals do not tell the real story 
of efforts to restrain or cut “nondefense”’ 
spending as portrayed in the Budget for 
1952. Five programs which show major 
decreases account for a drop in spending 
from $9.7 billion in fiscal 1950 to $3.6 
billion in fiscal 1951 and to $2.5 billion 
in fiscal 1952. Certain of these expendi- 
tures decline automatically with defense 
inflation, such as benefit payments from 
the unemployment trust fund, expendi- 
tures for stabilization of farm prices and 
farm incomes, and to some extent, mort- 
gage purchases by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. Two other groups 
of expenditures in this grouping are go- 
ing down because of special nonrecurring 
aspects of past expenditures: dividends to 
policy-holders from veterans’ life insur- 
ance funds are down from the high level 
in fiscal 1950 when the large special divi- 
dend was paid, and veterans’ readjust- 
ment benefits for education and training 
are expected to drop substantially because 
of reduced enrollmcnts. It is good in pres- 
ent circumstances that the expenditures 
under these five programs are declining, 
but generally speaking the declines are 
not due to specific action by either the 
Administration or Congress in cutting 
“nondefense” spending. 

Expenditures for “nondefense” pro- 
grams other than the five enumerated 
above are expected to go up from $15.8 
billion in fiscal year 1950 to $18.4 billion 
in fiscal year 1951 and to $19.2 billion in 
fiscal year 1952. It ts all too clear from 
these figures that the new Budget does not 
contemplate the vigorous and effective 
cuts in so-called ‘‘nonessential” spending 
which a time of national emergency such 
as the present demands. 
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The same point can be made using the 
traditional budget expenditures, rather 
than the expenditures on the cash and 
consolidated basis used elsewhere in this 
article. Total budget expenditures are 
slated to rise from $40.2 billion actual in 
fiscal year 1950 to an estimated $47.2 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1951 and an estimated 
$71.6 billion in fiscal year 1952. Total 
budget expenditures for military services, 
international programs, and major de- 
fense-supporting activities totaled $17.7 
billion last fiscal year, $26.9 billion this 
fiscal year, and $52.2 billion next fiscal 
year. This leaves budget expenditures for 
other so-called ‘‘nondefense’’ programs at 
$22.5 billion last fiscal year, $20.3 billion 
this fiscal year, and $19.4 billion next 
fiscal year. Budget expenditures for sta- 
bilization of farm prices and farm income, 
mortgage purchases by the Federal Na- 


tional Mortgage Association, and veterans’ 
readjustment benefits for education and 
training will decline, in total, from $5.1 
billion in fiscal 1950 to $2.3 billion in 
fiscal 1951, and to $1.4 billion in fiscal 
1952. That leaves “all other nondefense” 
expenditures at $17.4 billion last fiscal 
year, and $18 billion this fiscal year, and 
$18 billion for next fiscal year. 

Moreover, the new Budget makes sev- 
eral recommendations for new programs 
with no statements or without adequate 
statements on cost either for the next fiscal 
year or for future years. Revision of the 
unemployment insurance system to raise 
benefits and to extend coverage is recom- 
mended without any estimate of added 
costs or taxes. Another recommendation— 
“to avoid the unnecessary accumulation 
and loss on perishable agricultural com- 
modities, legislation is needed to permit 
direct payments to producers in lieu of 
market price supports through Govern- 
ment purchases’”—is the Brannan plan, 
still without cost estimates. The contro- 
versial defense rental housing program is 
presented without any mention in the text 
of the Budget Message of the additional 
$3 billion in mortgage insurance authority 
available at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent for use on the proposed defense 
rental housing program as well as on exist- 
ing insurance programs. The proposed 
program is shown as costing $100 million 
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in fiscal 1952. Proposed legislation for 
grants to the States for the operating ex- 
penses of elementary and secondary 
schools would cost an estimated $290 
million in fiscal 1952. The proposed medi- 
cal care insurance program is recom- 
mended, with payment for “initial ex- 
penses’’ estimated at $35 million in fiscal 
1952, but with no mention of the fact that 
such a program would cost many billions 
of dollars each year when fully operative. 


SPECIAL ANALYSES 

Several special analyses are presented 
in Part IV of the Budget Document. These 
are extremely valuable and should re- 
ceive close attention. 

Particularly noteworthy is an analysis, 
presented this year for the first time, of 
the major Federal credit programs, which 
summarizes the new commitments, net 
expenditures, and status of credit author- 
ity of these programs. This path-break- 
ing new study is of particular importance 
because the economic effects of Federal 
financial activities are extended by the 
loan guarantee and loan insurance pro- 
grams far beyond the impact of taxes 
and expenditures. These programs have 
been of major consequence in recent years, 
particularly in the areas of international 
affairs, housing, agriculture, and business, 
and the best indicator of trends in the 
credit programs is provided by the volume 
of new commitments, defined as approvals 
by the Federal agencies of direct loans 
or of insurance or guarantees of private 
loans. 

Another special analysis which greatly 
amplifies the usefulness of the Budget 
Document to the student of Federal fi- 
nances indicates the derivation of the 
breakdown of authorization and expendi- 
ture figures by function and agency. The 
relation of obligational authority to ex- 
penditures receives worthwhile attention. 

Perhaps most important of all is the 
basic statement on receipts from and pay- 
ments to the public, which should be pre- 
sented on page one of the Budget Message 
and used as the basis of determination of 
fiscal policy instead of the outmoded 
budget receipts and expenditures basis. 
Other special analyses of special value in- 
clude those of Federal aid to state and 
local governments, classification of invest- 
ment, operating, and other budget ex- 
penditures, and a statement on certain in- 
vestment and interfund transactions of an 
intragovernmental character. Once again, 
The Federal Budget in Brief, first pub- 
lished a year ago, in 44 pages sets forth 
in simplified form the programs which 
make up the total Budget, indicates their 
cost, and reviews certain trends in Federal 
receipts and expenditures. Irrespective of 
policy views, the public servants in the 
Bureau of the Budget merit commendation 
from all fair-minded persons for a techni- 
cal job well done. 
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SPANNING the whole world of government contracts questions, the swift 
regular releases of CCH's Government Contracts Reports hurry to subscribers 
details of all new developments concerning:—Procurement, with its Bids, Con- 
tract Clauses, Labor Requirements, Contract Regulations—Settlement, with its 
Performance Costs, Price Adjustments, Payments, Supporting Vouchers, Appeal 
Procedures, Judicial Review—Modification, whether by Supplemental Agree- 
ment, or Change Orders, or ‘‘Extras'’ Orders—Cancellations—Profit Limita- 
tions—Renegotiation—Termination—Emergency Amortization. 

What's more, everything is explained, organized, coordinated to give 
you always the very latest, complete picture of what's what in this field—to 
give you the facts and information you need, when you need them, in handling 
government contracts law puzzlers. 





LABOR LAW REPORTS 





Is it wage stabilization? Is it labor relations law? Wages and hours? 
Or any other angle of the law regulating employer-employee-union relations? 
Then it is reported at once—fully, accurately, helpfully—in CCH's vigilant 
Labor Law Reports. For informative weekly issues encompass the whole worka- 
day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, 
forms, instructions, and the like, concerning the important federal and state 
regulation of labor relations and wages and hours problems. 

Included are detailed explanations of emerging developments under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, 
Railway Labor Act, veterans’ reemploymen! rights, anti-discrimination laws, 
government contracts law relating to labor, anti-injunction laws, and state 
labor relations and wage-hour laws, among others. 

Full and complete coverage is provided for the new wage stabilization 
provisions authorized under the Defense Production Act of 1950. 











7 TRADE REGULATION 























DesiGNeD specifically for the man concerned with the complex prob- 
lems involving federal and state antitrust enforcement and regulation of trade 
and business practices! The regular, biweekly releases of CCH's Trade Regu- 
lation Reports dispatch to subscribers “the last word'' on the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Laws, Robinson-Patman Price 
Discrimination Act, state fair trade acts, state antitrust laws and other per- 
tinent trade regulatory laws—federal and state. 

Court decisions interpreting these Acts, rulings of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and its rules of practice and procedure are faithfully reported. 
Trade Practice Conference Rules are reproduced in full text. 

In short, as a subscriber, you always know the what's what and why of 
all relevant changes and new developments—aos they break. 


Write for complete details on these and other fields of interest. 
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Questionnaire Control: 
What You Can Do About It 
7. G. Redman 


HE REPORT REQUIREMENTS of a busi- 

ness today are much more complex than 
they have ever been before, and, in our 
present national emergency with its in- 
creasing controls, they promise to become 
more complicated and the situation further 
aggravated by a shortage of personnel. 

“Isn't this the same information an- 
other agency requested?” “Why don't 
they know what they want?”’. “If they 
don't know what they want, why do they 
ask for it in the first place?” 

How many of us have heard such re- 
marks concerning reports! But too seldom 
do we look at those same questions in 
our own extensive operations of compil- 
ing and preparing reports and statistics. 
This applies to reports prepared for in- 
ternal use in our own businesses, but per- 
haps even more emphatically to the in- 
numerable questionnaires and inquiries— 
some mandatory, some voluntary—which 
emanate from governmental sources, trade 
associations, universities, and just plain 
curious individuals. 

The cost of reports in our present-day 
economy is tremendous and invites par- 
ticularly the attention of controllers to see 
that full value is extracted for the effort 
expended. Reports are many times re- 
garded as a necessary evil, a sort of vermi- 
form appendix attached to the modern 
procedures for doing business, which falls 
into the category of uncontrollable ex- 
pense. This, however, is not necessarily 


true. In some cases, an appendectomy can 
be: performed, in others an intelligent 
treatment can do much to ease the cost 
and improve the value of the statistical in- 
formation produced. Here is a fertile field 
for cultivating expense reduction that mer- 
its high level attention. 

For a company to study this subject in- 
telligently, it is well to prepare a tabulation 
of all reports made, dividing them be- 
tween government reports and other out- 
side inquiries, and the company’s own 
statistical compilations. Further subdivi- 
sions may classify the government reports 
into (a) mandatory and (b) voluntary. 
Each shows the department making the 
report, the frequency of reporting, and the 
amount of work involved in preparation, 
assigning to each report the annual cost in 
manhours. The result is certain to be im- 
pressive and will most likely stimulate a 
vigorous approach to the problem. 

Our company engages in many lines of 
activity and has branches or plants in some 
five hundred locations scattered through- 
out the country. The subject of reports is 
a serious one for us and has engaged our 
attention for years. Reports to govern- 
ment authorities alone impose an expense 
on us of many hundreds of thousands of 
manhours annually. The diversification of 
our business and the number of operating 
and sales units within our company made 
it necessary some years ago for us to estab- 
lish a procedure for handling requests for 


THEODORE G. REDMAN began his career in the meat 
packing industry with Swift & Company, Chicago, over 30 
years ago. At the outset he became active in various de- 
partments of the company’s accounting division in account- 
ing and auditing capacities. He was appointed assistant 
comptroller of the company in 1947. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Meat Packing of the Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports. Mr. Redman has been a member of Con- 
trollers Institute of America since 1947 and is currently 
serving on the Board of Directors of the Chicago Control. 
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reports and statistical data. Instructions 
were issued to cover requests for informa- 
tion made in person or in writing by muni- 
cipal, state, and federal government agen- 
cies and others; also, requests to examine 
company files or records. 

Initially, we have requests channeled 
through one department, which is charged 
with the responsibility of referring them 
to the officers and departments that are 
best informed with respect to the informa- 
tion or data desired. 

One of the first things to do is to de- 
termine the legal requirements, if any. 
Then, if a matter of policy is involved, the 
request is referred to the officers or de- 
partments qualified to pass on the policy. 
After a decision is made in this respect, 
the request is referred to those persons or 
departments qualified to pass on its merits. 
Consideration is given to the following: 


1. Other possible sources from which 
the information may be obtained. 

. Value and/or pertinency of the in- 
formation we would be able to fur- 
nish. 

. The best procedure for preparing the 
information. 


Finally, a decision is made as to how we 
should proceed, either in preparing and 
submitting the information, explaining 
where it can be obtained from other 
sources, or declining to furnish it if it is 
indicated that such information would not 
be helpful, either to the Government or 
to industry. 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

The Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports was formed in 1942 at the request 
of the Director of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The purpose of the 
Council is to provide the Bureau with the 
advice and assistance of those intimately 
familiar with the problems arising from 
requests for data by various government 
agencies, and to promote the improvement, 
simplification, and elimination, together 
with coordination of federal and other 
statistical services. 

The Council is financed by voluntary an- 
nual contributions from business and in- 











dustrial associations, including Controllers 
Institute of America. Moreover, the Insti- 
tute is one of the original sponsoring 
members of the Council, and has been 
very active through the years in its opera- 
tions.! 

The members of the Council consult 
periodically with the staff of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget on current reporting 
procedures and sponsor special industry 
committees and panels to cooperate with 
the Bureau in the examination of the tech- 
nical problems involved in the collection 
of data and statistical activities. 

The Council has been a most effective 
medium. It has been instrumental in 
achieving an impressive list of benefits and 
economies to business and industry in gen- 
eral. In some instances this was possible 
only under the advisory arrangement be- 
tween the Budget Bureau and the Council. 

Within our industry, we have a com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of 
large and small meat packers located in 
different parts of the country. This com- 
mittee is sponsored by the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Federal Reports. It has received 
splendid cooperation from the Bureau of 
the Budget and other agencies and has 
been the instrument for the elimination of 
some reports and statistical improvements 
in others, based on the availability of data 
and its value for effort expended. 

There is need in industry for better sta- 
tistics, and this need can be met only if 
there is more uniformity in interpretation 
of requirements and more consistency in 
reporting. We have found that data called 
for in some reports were already available 
in another form of report; that some re- 
ports were being made weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, and annually. The frequency in 
many instances has bezn cut down. After 
considered study by committee members, 
many reports have been improved through 
better product or item classification, peri- 
ods covered, etc. Our committee has also 
found that in some instances, by postpon- 
ing the required filing date a few days, we 
could save expense and overtime in ac- 
cumulating data from the field, without 
any impairment or delay in issuance of the 
final statistics. We have found cases where 
similar basic statistics, although perhaps 
in slightly different form, are furnished to 
different agencies when, with slight 
changes, one report would suffice. We 
have had a very high degree of coopera- 
tion from the Budget Bureau and all gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In connection with reports to be re- 


* Official representatives of Controllers Insti 


tute are Lisle W. Adkins, general controller, 
Crosley & American Central Divisions, Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation, Cincinnati, and 
Leith V. Watkins, secretary-controller, Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company, New York. 
Institute members serving at large are E. Chester 
Peet, vice president—finance, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, and Thomas J]. Tobin, 
vice president and comptroller, Erie Railroad 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


quired under existing controls or controls 
to come, many of the onerous, meaningless 
reports that sprouted during World War 
II can be avoided if there is proper co- 
operation between government and indus- 
try. It has been our experience that govern- 
ment agencies welcome constructive sug- 
gestions. 

We must bear in mind that some of the 
impact of government reports is our own 
doing. Industry has had a part in creating 
the tremendous burden. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


The problem of reports is not confined 
to those emanating from governmental 
sources. The paperwork done within our 
own organization, whether the reports are 
large or small, constitutes a heavy expense 
and warrants the closest scrutiny on the 
part of accountants and others responsible. 

Our company has a continuing program 
which calls for periodical reviews of all 
reports and statements prepared for use by 
our commercial and other departments. At 


times reports are filed oftener than re- 
quired. To the extent the frequency can 
be cut down, further savings can be 
ac hieved. 

Statements put into effect to meet an 
immediate nced have a way of being con- 
tinued long after the need has passed un- 
less reviewed diligently from time to time. 
A report necessary today may not be re- 
quired tomorrow. 

Before a report is authorized, the need 
for it should be demonstrated, and if the 
number of reports warrants, perhaps it 
would be advisable to adopt a system simi- 
lar to that used by the United States 
Budget Bureau in giving each report or 
statement an expiration date. This would 
insure its review from time to time and 
lead to improvement in the form, based on 
the experience during the period in effect, 
or its elimination. 

This is a problem that cannot be con- 
trolled by periodic drives. It requires con- 
stant vigilance and attention. More red 
tape means more red ink. 








“More Juice ™ 











“Before opening the mail, let us pause the usual two minutes in silent 
prayer for strength to face the day’s new forms and requirements.” 
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“DONTS” in 


The Advisory Council on Federal Reports recently issued a 
list of 12 practices to be avoided in the preparation of fed- 
eral reporting forms, with particular reference to emergency 
agencies. The list was recommended to the U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget as practices which, if avoided, “would reduce 
the burden and confusion inherent in an emergency period.” 

The attention of controllers is particularly invited to Item 
12, which concerns questionnaires promulgated by trade as- 
sociations at the request of federal agencies. It has been held 
that such requests for information, even though made bj 
trade associations, are subject to the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget when “sponsored” by a federal agency. 


1. Avoid asking for data which are not readily avail- 
able to the respondent. 

An example of this type of requirement is one in which the 
WPB (during World War II) requested that each shipper of a 
specified material report the “end-use” of the material shipped. 
In an extreme case, involving pig iron, foundries were asked 
where the iron castings were to be used in such details as “pumps 
for navy ships.” The shipper of a material does not ordinarily 
know the ‘‘end-use”’ to which the material is to be put, nor does 
the manufacturer of a component know in all cases the end- 
product in which the component will be used. Caution should be 
exercised in making certain that a questionnaire does not ask 
for data which are not in the possession of the respondent. 


2. Avoid asking for data which cannot be prepared by 
standard accounting processes. 

Although respondents may not possess or have immediately 
available information requested, it is recognized that the particu- 
lar needs of a Federal Agency may be met by the submission of 
data which may be readily developed from existing company 
records, or from the records or operations of a majority of the 
respondents. In rarer cases, where the need of the Government 


Reports Preparation 


for information is so great as to justify enforced changes in ac- 
counting practices or records normally kept by industry, ques- 
tionnaires may require such information. However, as a principle 
of good practice, requests for information should rely upon the 
summaries regularly prepared for internal business use and upon 
the standard accounting procedures which are a routine among 
a majority of respondents. Achieving best practice in this re- 
spect admittedly requires the exercise of judgment based on the 
needs of the Government and the advice from business as to 
what can be provided. 


3. Avoid reporting requirements which fail to take 
into account the limitations of the records of 
“small business” respondents. 

One of the useful devices for the control of needless report- 
ing from small business is the employment of cut-off points 
designed to eliminate reporting from large numbers of smaller 
respondents whose data pager add measurably to the significance 
of the data reported by a smaller number of large respondents. 


4. Avoid reporting requirements which fail to allow 
for the specialization or location of records of very 
large business respondents. 

An example of this kind of problem is a case of a respondent 
whose labor information is located in one place while his pro- 
duction information is in another place. A single form which 
combines both these classes of information would result in need- 
less delay and unneczssary burden to the respondent. Crosshaul- 
ing of information should be avoided. 


5. Avoid making requests for information retroactive 
to periods too far in the past. 

Reports requiring the preparation and submission of data for 
accounting periods already past usually impose a substantial 
burden upon respondents. Should it be necessary to require busi- 
ness establishments to report back data, good practice calls for 
advance notification of respondents. 


EUROPEAN CONTROLLERS HERE TO STUDY AMERICAN METHODS 


Thirty-six financial and accounting executives of Euro- 
pean business concerns recently completed an orientation 
course at New York University, prior to making an inspec- 
tion tour of American companies under the joint auspices of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA), the Na- 
tional Management Council and Controllers Institute. The 
last-named organization planned the delegation itinerary, 
including the visits in the field and the NYU course, which 
was given by Professor Schulz of the University. 

Two members of the Institute, E. B. Nutt, retired head 
of the budget department of Standard Oil Company (NJ), 


New York, and J. Harold Smith of that city, who is tem- 
porarily assigned to the Council, are serving as project man- 
agers and will conduct the visitors on a tour of nine major 
cities—Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland. 

One group of 18 started with Philadelphia, on February 
r9, while the remaining 18 commenced with Cleveland, be- 
ginning February 16. 

Both groups will cover the entire circuit, but in opposite 
directions, and will return to New York for a three-day 
final session to be held March 14-16. 














6. Avoid asking for the listing of individual trans- 
actions. 

Unless a Government agency is empowered and staffed to take 
action on each transaction reported, best practice on the part 
of the agency and on behalf of respondents would call for re- 
spondents to combine the details into a few classes, as com- 
parable as possible with the summaries usually produced by the 
accounting system. 


7. Avoid reports intended to determine whether a re- 
spondent is in violation of a regulation or to induce 
a violator to attest to his own violation. 

The case against “compliance” reports, especially in the ex- 
treme form of gathering evidence to prosecute violaters, has 
been dealt with by the Advisory Council on Federal Reports, as 
follows: 

“Experience has shown that compliance is seldom achieved merely 

by accumulating and shuffling papers. Violators are not likely to 

admit violations in reports. Even if they do, the most that paper- 
work would prove would be their names. It is still necessary to 
make a field investigation or audit before corrective action can be 
taken. The simple solution to many of these problems is for the 
administrative agency concerned to put the plants on notice that 
they must keep specified records on plant operations which would 
be available to accredited inspectors on an ‘if, as and when’ 
basis. This would eliminate Washington paperwork on com- 
pliance almost completely. However, it must be recognized that, 
in many cases, this would call for administrative action to ac- 
complish such a change in policy.” 

. 


8. Avoid questionnaires which convey information to 
management or which stimulate management to an 
awareness of a government agency, its policy or its 
regulations. 

Questionnaires and reporting forms should be used exclusively 
for the purpose of providing a Government agency or agencies 
with data for which the agency can demonstrate a need. Ques- 
tionnaires should not be used for their psychological effect 
upon respondents. 


9. Never let a questionnaire fall below the established 
standards for physical make-up. 

The guide to such standards is contained in the ‘Standards 
for the Design of Report Forms” of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the ‘Standard Definitions of Types of Workers’ prepared 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Such standards should not be vi- 
olated in any but the most exceptional cases. 

Examples of uniform minimum requirements are: 


ITEMS ON THE FORM 


Agency identification and return address 

Instructions for return 

Form title 

Agency form number 

Budget Bureau approval number 

Identification of respondent by name, title, company and address 

Authority or basis for collection 

Confidential clause 

Instructions 

Date line and period covered by report 

Item numbers, column and line designations 

Description of specific product, field covered 

Type of data to be reported, i.e., units, dollar sales, orders pro- 
duction, etc. 

Footnotes 


As to the layout and printing, due consideration should be 
given to such details as margins, typewriter spacings, type faces, 
and other such elements of physical aspects of a qu-stionnaire 
which when combined will make it conform to the minimum 
requirements of the Bureau of the Budget’s established standards. 


10. Avoid the issuance of new reporting forms and new 
reporting and record-keeping requirements which 
are not accompanied by a statement as to the in- 
tended purposes and uses to which data will be put. 


It is well known that better and more accurate data can be 
collected by the Government more economically and promptly 
under circumstances of maximum understanding and coopera- 
tion on the part of business respondents. Where only statistical 
summaries are necessary, precise or accounting accuracy should 
not be required. 


11. Avoid making requests for information when gov- 
ernmental facilities and staff for processing such re- 
quests are not available. 

There have been instances, particularly during World War II 
of premature promulgation of government questionnaires. Forms 
which otherwise might serve a useful function are an utter and 
complete waste when issued in advance of the existence of 
facilities, personnel, and organization for the receipt, editing, 
tabulation, analysis, and use of the data. 


12. Avoid attempting to meet the government's need 
for information by collaborating in the collection 
of data by a business organization such as a trade as- 
sociation, until, as is required by the Federal Reports 
Act, the Bureau of the Budget has approved the 
questionnaire which is being “sponsored” by a 
Federal Agency. 

There have been cases of trade associations issuing question- 
naires alleged to have been sponsored by a Federal Agency but 
which did not bear the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Such approval is required under the Federal Reports Act of 
1942 (Public Law 831—77th Congress) and regulations issued 
pursuant to that Act. 


WEST COAST CONTROLLERS CONFERENCE 
PLANNED FOR PORTLAND, MAY 11-12 
Members of the Portland Control are pictured above at a 
recent dinner meeting called to discuss program plans for 
the Pacific Coast Conference of Controllers Institute, which will 
be sponsored by the Control in that city at the Hotel Benson. 
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Gettysburg Address (March 15 Version) 

One score and 16 years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this nation a new tax, conceived in desperation and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are fair game. 

Now we are engaged in a great mass of calculations test- 
ing whether that taxpayer or any taxpayer so confused and 
so impoverished can long endure. We are met on form 
1040. We have come to dedicate a large portion of our in- 
come to a final resting place with those men who here spend 
their lives that they may spend our money. 

It is altogether anguish and torture that we should do 
this. But in the legal sense we cannot evade—we cannot 
cheat—we cannot understand this tax. The collectors, clever 
and sly, who computed here, have gone far beyond our 
power to add or subtract. 

Our creditors will little note nor long remember what we 
pay here, but the Bureau of Internal Revenue can never 
forget what we report here: It is for us taxpayers rather to 
be devoted here to the tax return which the government has 
thus far so nobly spent. It is rather for us to be dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
vanished dollars we take increased devotion to the few re- 
maining; that we highly resolve that next year will not find 
us in a higher income tax bracket. 

That this taxpayer: underpaid, shall figure out more de- 
ductions; and that taxation of the people by the Congress, 
for the government shall not cause our solvency to perish. 

—Author Unknown 


Labor Relations: P & L 

The importance of good labor relations in building up 
and maintaining a business is illustrated by two recent in- 
cidents. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, employes of a manufacturing 
plant worked without pay in a house-to-house canvass of the 
city to promote the use of aluminum foil made in their fac- 
tory. The sales drive was organized by the business agent of 
an AFL union, who told union members: 

“The bigger and better and more successful our compan) 
is, the more job security we will have.” 

The other side of the picture was furnished from Toledo, 
where a 54-year-old electrical manufacturing company an- 
nounced that it was going out of business because of a strike 
over a pension plan. 
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“Nonparallelia”— 


Hail and Farewell 

Addressing a recent meeting of the American Standards 
Association, Lowell B. Mason, Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner, spoke of a new mythical country, which he has named 
“Nonparallelia.”” Said Mr. Mason—with a backward glance 
at the long string of past FTC decisions finding fault with 
and penalizing business for “‘conscious parallel action” —“in 
this never-never land it would be impossible for one’s neigh- 
bor to borrow a garden hose because the nozzles would be 
different; railroad tracks would be of different sizes; and 
there would be ample work for the construction industry, 
since some houses would fall apart in ten years, some in three 
and some in seven.” Disowning his own creation, Mr. Mason 
suggested that such a country must be what some govern- 
ment economists had in mind when they favored findings 
issued by FTC and supported by some of the highest courts, 
which would put aside distributive practices which he con- 
sidered responsible for some of the most important advances 
of our American economy. 

Mr. Mason predicted that the FTC would no longer im- 
pose sanctions on business for posting parallel prices merely 
because of ‘‘conscious parallel action.’ Moreover, he said, 
evidence of guilt in conspiring to evade laws such as the 
Clayton Act and others under the FTC’s aegis, would deter- 
mine future prosecutions. e 














“| don’t want to learn to save! | want 
to learn the art of deficit spending!” 


Six-footers, please apply 

Here's an item which we are borrowing from a financial 
columnist who admits he purloined it from someone who 
stole it from someone else. It pertains to an odd union con- 
tract clause, viz: 

“The company shall have the right . . . to retain or to 
call back to work after layoff, a limited number of employes 
who are clearly of unusual or special ability or talent ex- 
ceeding that of men of greater seniority, including members 
of the basketball team.” 

——PAUL HAASE 





sob Ao icl <-m- mel] — without a loss 


GOOD EXAMPLE: 218 checks totaling 
$36,000 disappeared while en route from 
the Security National Bank of Battle Creek 
to the Federal Reserye Bank of Chicago. 


Wea eee ae ee 
The bonk was fully safeguarded . . . had a 
photographically accurate and complete 
Recordak microfilm copy of the checks it had 


forwarded for payment. 


Increased protection . . . is just one 

of the advantages Recordak microfilming 
is bringing to 65 different types of 
business . . . thousands of concerns. 


When you put your accounts receivable 
ledgers and other documents on Recordak 
microfilm, you're protected as never before, 
against loss, carelessness, fraud. 

Should anything happen to your originals, 
you have a photographically accurate and 
complete record on compact roils of micro- 
film—which can’t be tampered with or al- 
tered without detection. 

Thus, you can see every detail of your 
originals—enlarged sharp and clear on the 
screen of the Recordak Film Reader; get 
exact-size facsimile prints, if you wish. 


Now ... the complete line of Recordak 
Microfilmers is offered on an attractive pur- 
chase or rental basis. With one, you'll be able 
to simplify accounting routines, save up to 
99% in filing space; get unparalleled protec- 
tion—all at surprisingly low cost. Write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to business routines 
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Bombs Do Not Respect 


Vital Business Records 
(Continued from page 112) 


Valuable lessons have been learned 
from these World War II experiences of 
leading industries in Europe. We can 
sum up the need for protective measures 
in America by listing the various avail- 
able methods, placing them as follows in 
the order of economy: 

. Existing or “built-in” dispersal of rec- 
ords. Analyzing the records kept will 
show points of existing duplication, as 
in plants, branch offices, etc. 

. Improvised dispersal of records. This is 
obtained where necessary by having ad- 
ditional copies of forms, reports, cor- 
respondence, and the like made up 
when originated, so that these extra 
copies can be dispersed for protection. 

. Evacuation of records. This can be ac- 
complished for masses of records not 
required for current or future refer- 
ence, or through evacuating person- 
nel and records wherever possible. 

. Duplication of records. This should be 
reserved only for a small core of rec- 
ords, since the measures above will 
provide protection for most company 
records, 


The National Records Management 
Council is currently applying the results 
of its research in many leading American 
companies located in target areas. Newly 
developed techniques of built-in protec- 
tion through records evaluation and 
analysis of paperwork procedures are 
being successfully applied—without re- 
quiring nonroutine duplication of large 
masses of records. 


“Live” Records Storage 


To protect American firms against loss 
of their business records in the event of 
enemy attack, Commercial Archives, Inc., 
New York, has developed a plan for 
“live” storage of business records at in- 
land points. Valuable documents may be 
deposited, under this plan, to be called 
upon for inspection for tax purposes, liti- 
gation, or for any other reason—or by a 
successor Management (appointed upon 
the deposit of the records) as beneficiaries 
of the current management if the latter is 
destroyed. 

Secretarial records, general ledgers, can- 
celled checks, copies of formulary blue- 
prints and other “know-how’’ documents 
will always be needed for operations, as 
would deeds, leases, mortgages, and many 
other types of records. They may be stored 
in their paper form or, if microfilming has 
been done, the reels may be stored. Any 
rr records requested for inspection will 

e photo-duplicated and the copy sent to 
the client when the original is not specif- 
ically demanded; this will assure, it is 
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stated, the safety of the documents to a | 
further degree. Enlargements of stored | 


microfilm will be supplied when records 
on the reels are summoned. 


A chronological file, based on date of 


receipt, will be set up for copies of ac- 
counts receivable, paid vouchers, and other 
such records which, if lost, would pre- 
clude collection or result in double pay- 


ment of bills, as well as pose a serious | 


problem as to tax liability. 

Valuable papers insurance, it is pointed 
out, as Gan by several insurers, does 
not cover loss of documents caused by 
any “act of war, declared or undeclared.” 
The sole protection available appears to be 
to have them away from target areas. Con- 
fidential records, constituting less than one 
per cent of an average company’s files, 
could be stored in locked containers, the 
key to be held by the sender and a dupli- 
cate kept by a beneficiary. 

Any records summoned from these files 
would not be withdrawn, but the entire 


file, locked, would be forwarded. The bulk | 


of every company’s records are, however, 
ry 


neither confidential nor essential to opera- | 


tions. 


Commercial Archives offers the addi- | 
tional service of assisting clients in deter- | 
mining which records are worth storing, | 


which should be kept in locked containers, 
and which should be discarded as not be- 
ing worth spending money on their pres- 
ervation. 


Treasury Approves 
Filming of Securities 


Film records of securities are now pos- | 


sible, following authorization recently by 
the United States Treasury. The authoriz- 
ing regulation was issued to “‘aid financial 
institutions in the preservation of their 
records in the event that securities in their 
possession are lost or destroyed,” John 
W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, said 
in a statement. 

There was no reference to danger of 
destruction of the originals by an atom- 
bomb explosion, but that possibility has 
been of concern to some firms. 

Only banks and “banking institutions” 
had previously been authorized to make 
confidential film records of United States 
securities, checks, warrants and paper 
money. Not even banks were authorized, 
it was stated, to make film records of 
foreign securities. 

The Treasury cautioned that film rec- 
ords will only show possession of a se- 
curity, and that ownership will have to 
be established additionally to get dupli- 
cates for securities claimed to have been 
destroyed. 
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Capital and Labor today are writing 
a new pension plan into one out of 
every eight contracts they sign. 





Whether you are facing a pension 

problem for the first time, or will be 

confronted with one later on, or simply 

want to be sure that your present plan 

is fully adequate, you will find our new 
pension booklet Sites helpful as a guide to the selection 
of competent pension advice. 


Write or telephone our nearest office today for your own free 
copy of “How to be Sure of Having the Best Pension Plan.” 


ALEXANDER & ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 
Insurance Arohers aD Contulling Actuaries 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES © TULSA © CLARKSBURG 





FOTO FLO A NEW, SPEEDIER, COST-CUTTING 
- PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


Copies anything written, 
DAYLIGHT ‘ typed, printed, drawn or 


ae ION photographed in actual, 


DARKROOM reduced orenlarged sizes. 

REQUIRED 

— MAKES UP TO FIVE 

18” x 24” PRINTS 
A MINUTE 


For any business requiring a daily production 
of copies of charts, blueprints, payrolls, news 
articles, advertisements, contracts, correspond- 
ence, photos, etc., the new FOTO-FLO is ideal. 
It soon pays for itself in convenience, speed, 
economical operation. Through its automatic 
timer and print transport mechanism, FOTO- 
FLO insures uniform processing and sharp, 
legible prints. Manufacturers, banks, insurance 
companies, newspapers, department stores and 
Write Dept. 51-150 government departments will find FOTO-FLO 
for descriptive folder the answer to fast, low-cost photocopies. Our 
chewing what FOTO- branch office experts will gladly survey your 
LO can do for you. specific needs. © Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Accounting and Reporting Procedures in Labor Unions 
Analyzed in Harvard Business School Research Study 


a ECAUSE the administration of labor un- 
ions is a matter of vital concern, both to 
union members and to the public generally, 
as well as to the administrators of the busi- 
nesses in which the union members are em- 

loyed, and since little factual evidence has 
aa readily available on how far unions 
have gone in developing accounting and 
reporting procedures, Harvard Business 
School’s “Financial Reports of Labor Un- 
ions’”* should have widespread interest 
and value. 

Many and varying opinions have been 
express°d over the years as to the amount 
and quality of the stewardship and report- 
ing made of union financial resources by 
union officers to the members or to the 
public. This study by George Kozmetsky, 
a C.P.A., who is an instructor of business 
administration at the Harvard Business 
School, attempts to determine what unions 
have actually been doing about financial 
reporting by examining the nature and con- 
tent of the reports themselves. The au- 
thor has based his findings on interviews 
with officials of 27 international unions, 
analysis of over 100 financial reports and 
study of more than 150 official union pub- 
lications with reference to financial report- 
ing. 

* Published by Harvard Business School, Di- 
vision of Research, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Mass. 280 pages, 1950, $3.50. 


The author's principal findings were: 
1. Union financial reports are de- 
tailed as to their receipts and disburse- 
ments, 
2. Union financial reports do not pre- 
sent clearly all the activities of the union 
or their cost. 


Although the receipts and disburse- 
ments are set forth in detail, the detail 
does not necessarily help the member- 
ship and the public ascertain either the 
cost of union activities or the exact na- 
ture of those activities. 


3. Unions have devoted much time 
and effort to maintaining a high stand- 
ard of honesty in the handling of funds 

4. International union reports are 
generally audited by independent certi- 
fied public accountants. 

5. Little attention has been given to 
the manner in which union financial re- 
ports are presented. 


Unions have been slow to change the 
form of their reports. Many statements 
are still in the same form as those issued 
when the membership was small and 
each local unit was an entity. Most un- 
ions present the same report to the pub- 
lic as to their membership. Little attempt 
is made to address the report to differ- 
ent readers, as is done by some business 


TEN YEARS PROGRESS IN ANNUAL REPORTS 

A decade of progress in annual reporting is the subject of 
a booklet by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, recently published by Ber- 
trand W. Hall & Company (41 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y.). Dr. Haney is professor of economics, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, New York University 
and has served for several years as chairman of the Board of 
Judges of the Annual Awards Competition sponsored by 


Financial World. 


In the booklet, copies of which are available upon request, 
Dr. Haney reviews seven main points of progress in corpor- 
ate reporting, brings out five aspects in which less progress 
has been noted, and lists four points in which there has been 


little or no progress. 


Dr. Haney is likewise the author of an article, ‘How to 
Show True Profits in Annual Report” published in a recent 
issue of The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
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firms where separate reports are pre- 
sented to the stockholders and the em- 
ployes. 


6. All unions do not use the same ac- 
counting practices. 


Little emphasis has been placed on 
building up “generally accepted ac- 
counting practices” similar to those 
used in business. 


7. Union reports are widely distrib- 
uted. 


Even before they were legally re- 
quired to do so, most unions provided 
in their constitutions for presentation 
of their reports to their members. In 
general, unions are willing to make their 
reports public, and some few make them 
directly available to employers. 


8. Administrative use of financial re- 
ports by union leaders has been negligi- 
ble. 


Union accountants have not generally 
turned out, and union leaders have not 
generally demanded, reports specifically 
designed to help administer the union 
effectively. 


Throughout the book it is evident that 
the present | pay of union financial re- 
porting, and its future opportunities and 
developments, can be appreciated only in 
the light of relatively recent growth and 
advance of unions toward maturity. Union 
financial accounting and consequently its 
reporting grew like Topsy. Not so long 
ago unions could not afford to hire book- 
keepers or accountants. The records were 
kept by union officers at night. As a rule, 
accounting changes were not conducive 
to re-election, and it was truly difficult to 
explain accounting principles to the aver- 
age union member. 

Today many internationals are large and 
financially strong. With a view toward 
understanding and defining the objectives 
of union financial reports, the author looks 
into such questions as: 


How are unions organized? 

What are the sources of a union's 
funds? 

For what purposes do unions spend their 
money? 

In what activities, other than collective 
bargaining, do unions engage? 

How do unions make their policies? 

Are financial reports used to check on 
policies? 





To what extent is union financial re- 
porting regulated? 


MEETING OBJECTIVES 


The ideal objectives of financial report- 
ing are suggested as: (1) to provide in- 
formation concerning past operations and 
present financial conditions; (2) to pro- 
vide a basis for planning future activities ; 
and (3) to provide the information 
whereby four groups—members, leaders, 
government agencies, and the public—can 
appraise the activities of the union. In the 
light of these objectives, the question 
naturally arose: 


How satisfactory, then, is union finan- 
cial reporting? 


As a partial answer to that question, 
three chapters are devoted to presenting 
two union reports and analyzing them in 
detail. The two unions whose reports are 
used are the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union (AFL) and United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO). 

The basic accounting practices used by 
unions are then reported. A distinction is 
made between the methods of accounting 
and the methods of reporting. The use of 
fund accounting, cash versus accrual ac- 
counting, classification of accounts, and 
valuation problems are discussed in the 
light of the specific evidence gathered 
from unions themselves. 

The author found that the many differ- 
ent methods of reporting assets, liabilities, 
income, and expense lead to confusion and 
misunderstanding. He believes, however, 
that the varied accounting practices and 
financial statements are not the result of a 
deliberate attempt to misrepresent the facts 
or to mislead the public. Rather are they the 
natural outgrowth of the rapid increase in 
size, the necessary concentration of leaders 
on activities which have not required 
elaborate accounting, ‘and the primary con- 
cern of the members with the “honest” 


Accounting Statement on Business Combinations 


Accounting problems involved when 
two or more corporations are combined 
into a single corporation, whether by 
merger or purchase, are clarified in Bul- 
letin No. 40 made public recently by the 
Committee on Accounting Procedure of 
the American Institute of Accountants. 

The committee takes the position that 
when there is a true pooling of interests, 
it is not necessary to establish a new basis 
of accountability, and the surplus or re- 
tained income of the pooled corporations 
may be carried over to the new or surviv- 
ing company. In this case, the assets 
should be carried over at their previously 
stated value. If there is a purchase, on the 
other hand, assets should be recorded at 
cost to the acquiring company. 


The bulletin points out that “for 
accounting purposes, the distinction be- 
tween a pooling of interests and a purchase 
is to be found in the attendant circum- 
stances rather than in the legal designation 
as a merger or a consolidation.” 

A pooling of interests is defined by the 
bulletin as having “all or substantially all 
of the equity interests in predecessor cor- 
porations continue, as such, in a surviv- 
ing corporation.” This corporation, the 
bulletin explains, can be either a prede- 
cessor corporation or one created for the 
purpose. Such considerations as the rela- 
tive size of the two corporations, and the 
continuity of the managements, may also 
have some bearing in selecting the proper 
accounting treatment. 





Many of a controller’s manifold duties come under this 
heading. And that gives us a lot in common because the 
specialized service we render does much to guard our cus- 
tomers against loss and waste. In the matter of corporate 
financing especially, we watch out for our customers’ inter- 
ests as a dependable watchdog should. 


A tip-top watchdog gets that way through training and 


experience. 


Our training and experience cover over 35 


years of meeting the complex financial printing require- 
ments of many of the country’s best known corporations, 


law firms and investment houses. 


These customers have all benefited from the fact that 





our training and experience enable us to anticipate their 
difficulties and thus avoid delays that could be costly to 
them; to warn against steps that could be extremely waste- 
ful; to signal the approach of danger points when tight 
schedules are being met; to produce correct answers to 
problems that could seriously handicap their plans; to 
protect them with superior facilities capable of coping 
with any and all emergencies. 
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handling of their funds. 
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AREAS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


In the light of the evidently slow ad- 
vancement and standardization of union 
accounting and financial reporting prac- 
tices, the author devotes the final chapters 
to some of the more important areas de- 
manding attention: internal check and 
control of union funds, independent audits 
of union financial statements, use of finan- 
cial reports by union leaders, and report- 
ing to the membership and the public. 

The author concludes that financial re- 
ports can do much toward increasing the 
growth of maturity of labor leaders and 
providing information for the public. He 
advocates the steady improvement of finan- 
cial reports along dynamic lines as a means 
of accomplishing the objectives of end- 
ing ignorance, suspicion, and adverse criti- 
cism of union reporting. 
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Have you the need of such a watchdog? 


2 
L in¢co J WB financial printers 


NEW YORK (6): 130 Cedar Street * WOrth 4-3760 
CHICAGO (5): 732 Sherman Street * WAbash 2-400! 
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Registration statements and prospectuses, S.E.C. reports, 1.C.C. ap- 
plications, indentures, stockholder reports, proxy statements, plans 
af recapttaliz. 


tion and related corporate and financial printing. 
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Every business man should read these 


4 NEW BOOKLETS” 
& 


BALANCE in the realm of 
PENSION PLANNING 


@ BALANCE in the realm of 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

@ BALANCE in the realm of 
SOCIAL IDEAS 

@ THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF CONTROLLERSHIP 


* Comprising pabers presented at the 
19th Annual National Meeting of 
Controllers Institute of America. 

50c each. Set of 4—$1.75 

(Add 2% sales tax if N.Y.C. delivery) 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
One East 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 
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— the difference be- 
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and present cost to 
replace, revealed by 
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’ useful supplement to 
_the plant account — 
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for policy forming. 
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STREAMLINING BUSINESS PROCEDURES* 


By Richard F. Neuschel 


Reviewed by JOHN V. van PELT III, 
Controller of The Kendall Company 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


Fundamentally, the author outlines 
methods by which top management may 
develop a logical, organized approach to 
the systematic directing of operations. The 
book is divided broadly into two sections. 

The first section deals with the vital 
part procedures play in modern business 
management, treating them as basic ad- 
ministrative techniques through which the 
organization acts and by which it controls 
and coordinates its actions. 

The second part of the volume deals 
with principles of organizing, planning, 
and administering a procedures program 
and discusses methods of attacking indi- 
vidual procedures studies. 

The book indicates that it is designed 
for use by top operating management 
which must initiate procedures develop- 
ment and improvement programs. Man- 
agement must see that proper recognition 
is accorded the problem, establish sound 
objectives, provide the organization to 
handle the problem set up and see that the 
endeavor is efficiently administered. 

The author also aimed the book at line 
supervisors who, he contends, should de- 
termine the methods and procedures by 
which responsibilities attached to their po- 
sition are carried out. In addition, the 
work secks to develop a fundamental ap- 
proach to or way of thinking about pro- 
cedures problems for the use of staff spe- 
cialists engaged in such endeavors. 

The author is with one of the larger 
consulting firms, and he acknowledges 
credit to his associates in the firm in the 
use of their thinking and practice in the 
solution of business problems which was 
fundamental in the development of the 
book. However, it should be clear that the 
text is directed solely to the internal op- 
eration of procedures study and does not 
deal with the consultant's approach. 

The first six chapters of the book ex- 
plore various theoretical approaches to 
procedures study. Initially, they point out 
the importance of such studies to business 


management. They also outline six steps 
of organizing for procedures research 
which include the definition of objectives, 
developing the necessary policies, the fix- 
ing of responsibility, working out a pro- 
gram, applying skilled techniques to the 
work undertaken and maintaining control 
through positive means of checking on ré- 
sults. 

The remaining seven chapters cover the 
actual steps inherent in procedures analy- 
sis and improvement techniques. This 
phase of the subject is treated in an or- 
derly manner, starting with the initiation 
of a procedures project and in turn dealing 
with the gathering of factual information, 
analyzing the facts and developing recom- 
mendations, presenting and “‘selling’”’ the 
recommendations and installing the ap- 
proved procedures. 

Finally, a chapter is devoted to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of procedure 
instruction manuals. This portion of the 
book is liberally interspersed with case 
references designed to clarify the various 
points that are raised throughout the pre- 
sentation of the diverse elements of the 
subject matter. 

As an adjunct to the textual material, 
the author has included four appendices of 
particular interest to the staff analyst. He 
presents a case example of an effective in- 
terview technique, which is liberally an- 
notated, and is designed to show an initial 
approach mechanism in dealing with su- 
pervisory personnel. 

Through the medium of a comparative 
cost analysis of manual and machine meth- 
ods, he shows by a detailed example how 
to approach the important factor of rela- 
tive costing. 

The last two appendices describe one 
company’s system of manuals and present 
three sets of standard practice instructions 
in order to show alternative methods of 
handling. 

In general, the composition is prepared 
through a liberal use of an outline form. 
This is an effective manner of dealing with 

*Published by McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York. $5.00. 
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a subject of this nature. While all of the 
material perforce deals with a specialized 
subject, the book is relatively easy reading. 
Of course, it is not the type of work that is 
designed for pure reading, but is primarily 
a reference book. In fact, one of the most 
significant uses of the last half of the vol- 
ume will be to furnish a check list for use 
by a staff man in laying out a program. It 
would appear eminently suited to this pur- 
pose. 

In addition, a reading of the first half 
of the book would be well worth while to 
top management from an educational 
standpoint. Not only does the section de- 
fine elements of responsibility and other 
factors that should prsees Mee in es- 
tablishing a procedures review program, 
but it also makes an excellent case for the 
establishment of such a project. Many of 
the fundamental arguments which favor 
embarking into a field of this nature are 
not matters of general knowledge in top 
management circles, and the book would 
seem to provide an effective vehicle for 
carrying the gospel to the members of such 
a group. 

One minor point, which could be an 
omission of an interesting phase, relates to 
the case studies and techniques outlined in 
the second half of the book: The material 
contained therein does not touch upon the 
large company that has never had a sys- 
tematized study of its procedures and there- 
fore needs a complete overhaul. Possibly 
the author felt that an organization in 
such straits should not start with its own 
internal staff operation, but should retain 
outside consulting advice. 

In conclusion, it is worth while to com- 
ment upon one or two basic themes which 
are stressed. The first point is that in the 
top management approach the program 
should be built around a study of pro- 
cedures, not jobs. This is compared with 
the traditional form of procedures analy- 
sis which either may be a worker to worker 
job analysis or detailed analysis of the de- 
partmental or individual operations com- 
prising a process or routine. 

The author points out that the paper- 
work of any business comprises only a few 
basic serialized processes, each of which, 
whether involving many people or few, is 
largely an entity in itself. For this reason 
the unit of study should be one of these 
processes from beginning to end through 
every organization unit and individual 
contributing to it. The alternative ap- 
proach of analyzing a department or in- 
dividual jobs is but the study of an isolated 
segment of the whole. 

The procedures or flow of work ap- 
proach offers just as great an opportunity 
to improve methods and, in addition, 
throws a spotlight on the relationships be- 
tween jobs and organization units and on 
the effectiveness of end results. It is in 
these latter areas that the larger and more 
far reaching benefits can normally be 
achieved. 
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The author describes intradepartmental 
procedures as opposed to interdepart- 
mental procedures and states that responsi- 
bility for the former should be lodged in 
the head of the department. On this one 
point there is a certain element of incon- 
sistency in the book, since it is difficult to 
reconcile all of the ramifications of this 
method of control with the top manage- 
ment objectives set forth in the above- 
mentioned flow of work approach. 


Cost-of-Living Wage 
Pacts Explained 


Labor and management groups wishing 
to gear wages to the cost of living will now 
have available to them as a convenient 


guide in negotiations, a pamphlet issued 
by the Labor Department's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Highlighted in the new report, entitled 
“Cost of Living Adjustments in Collective 
Bargaining,” are excerpts from the 1949 
General Motors contract with the United 
Auto Workers, which set the pattern for 
so-called ‘escalator clauses’’ in labor-man- 
agement agreements. Also included are 
brief discussions of the extent and varia- 
tions of such practices in American indus- 
trial relations, and a short description of 
the Bureau's Consumers’ Price Index, 
which forms the basis for most automatic 
cost-of-living wage adjustments. 

It was emphasized that the issuance of 
“Cost of Living Adjustments in Collec- 


Consultant Services 


and 


Engineering Surveys 


In all phases of 


Reeords Making. 


Reeords Keeping. 


Reeords Management 


Inquiries Invited 


Records Engineering 


INCORPORATED 
815 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





z d a b l b tive Bargaining’’ by the rag of ee 
Statistics in no way implies an endorse- 

im ispensa er epor t Sy) a ment or recommendation of the use of its 
] price indexes as a wage adjustment factor 


Controllership Foundation! in contracts. The Bureau is aware, how- 


ever, that this practice is widespread, and 
saa” this publication has been prepared for the 








oge convenience of contracting parties. 
Providing Free copies of "Cost of Living Adjust- 
ments in Collective Bargaining” are avail- 


FACTS AND FIGURES =e met gamit fron rom 
FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Impending wage and salary controls and their inevitable impact Report Analyzes 
on union contracts make facts and figures more important than ever 
before. Based on actual methods po. ce by 41 Feeney large & Personnel Forms 
and small, in many lines of business, this Foundation study tells: : Forms and records used in every major 
e How to collect, analyze and report financial data for bargaining activity of personnel administration are 
purposes ; : 2 analyzed and illustrated in the American 
@ How to anticipate the long-term effects of particular contract pro- ~ Management Association's “Handbook of 
visions ; ; Personnel Forms and Records,” Research 
@ How to compile a company “fact book,” including 190 pointsto © Report No. 16, by Eileen Ahern. More 
be covered ; i than 150 pages of the report are devoted to 
@ How to collect and employ company data on attendance, tardiness, reproductions of carefully selected forms 
leaves, hours, grievances and seniority—as well as on living costs, | currently in us: in representative com- 
family budgets and real wages. as panies. The accompanying analytical read- 

The study also tells how to correct and avoid strategic gaps in ing matter emphasizes the content of each 
company records, and how to prevent misinterpretation of financial type of form, bringing out the objectives 
reports and company statistics. Especially helpful is the check list : of the particular personnel activity and 
of 104 separate factors governing pension plans. the undcrlying principles governing its ad- 
ministration. 

Included are several check lists of items 
found on hundreds of examples of similar 
forms. Wide variation in layout, typog- 
raphy, arrangement of items, size, etc., 
is evident from the illustrations, and a 
number of forms of unusual interest are 
described. 


BUSINESS CONSULTANTS: |i issoisryaturset om 

s and records included in the following 

broad categories: application forms, inter- 

THEIR USES AND LIMITATIONS view records, references, medical forms, 

: i sack inducti I ights 

Based on the experience of 61 representative companies in 25 igen: « yeti pa agate rccmhigg 

cities, this newest Foundation study cites rules to follow when select- pi eae ha pm Ta pind ge esanonapsoca 
ing a business consultant, together with safeguards and procedures ; : ae 

for insuring satisfactory results : . panei Higher tesig dma spe 

It also defines the ethical tenets which should govern the con- py epi ootts es Pt 

sultant’s dealings with management, and provides standards for parse oe sian photern ee de 

companies to use in judging the success of a consulting assignment. Gi Pg a: ee ae f2 arte 

This report will help you obtain desired results from consultants, pon " ™ 

er procedures for management to follow in assisting = Research for the report has been based 

Amply illustrated with case-history material, the study covers such - in part me an seinen oe eee oe eae 

details as fees, expenses, methods of approach, staff relations and the Worksho Ney pen Tiaw ae ‘atthe the 

like, and also presents specimen agreements between consultant and or J so 
Associa‘ion’s Personnel Conferences. The 


— : : opportunity thus afforded personnel ex- 
Price to Controllers Institute members, $1.50 : ecutives to examine forms from over 1,000 

to non-members, $3.00 ; representative companies led to numerous 

requests for sample copies that could be 
kept at hand while companies were devel- 
oping or modifying their records. In re- 
sponse to ‘his demand for permanent ref- 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. ee ee ee moon 
Research Arm of Controllers Institute of compani-s whose forms are reproduced. 

The Handbook (227 pages) is available 

OnE East 42np St., New York 17, N. Y. from the American Management Associa- 





Price to Controllers Institute members, $3.50 
to non-members, $5.00 





Copies of these reports may be obtained from 


tion at 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. at $3.50. AMA members, $2.50. 
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Film Directory AN A. B. C. WAY TO CONSERVE MANPOWER 


on Office Practices 


A descriptive catalog of motion pictures 
and slidefilms covering nearly every as- 
pect of office procedure has been pre- 
pared by the staff of Film Research Asso- 
ciates. In addition to furnishing details 
on 148 films from 37 indicated sources, 
this “Film Guide for Improving Office 
Practices” contains a preface on audio- 
visual methods by Dr. Louis S. Goodman, 
FRA’s executive director. 

Among the films described are Book- 
keeping and Accounting, Business Ma- 
chines, Filing Procedures in Business, 
Writing Better Business Letters, Secre- 
tarial Etiquette, Taking Dictation and 
Transcribing, Policy as a Working Tool, 
Tricks of the Trade, Telephone Courtesy, 
and Simplifying Work in the Office. 

The Guide, Staff Service Bulletin No. 
14, is available at $1.50 from FRA. 


Accounting vs. Waste 


An article on how accounting can help 
fight the waste of war as well as regimen- 
tation appeared in the February issue of 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger magazine. 
The author of the article is Brigadier 
General T. R. Rampy, auditor general of 


Better Records Faster at Lower Cost. 


A Connecticut manufacturer reduced clerical hours for one 
department by $13,000 annually. Work proceeds to produc- 
the United States Air Force. General tion much faster. This and other experiences in Paperwork 
Rampy stressed accounting as a tool for Sim plification* suggest how you can apply the same basic 
maintaining free competition in a free “scientific method” for positive improvement of any waste- 
America. ful written record system in your business: c 
The same issue of the magazine carried 
an article, addressed mainly to nonmem- 
bers of the accounting fraternity, entitled 
“Are Your Expense Accounts Hurting?” 


A. Develop the best procedure. Techniques and tools in- 
troduced by Standard Register simplify analysis— 9. store 2 different 
highlight ways to eliminate, combine, change steps terms tor 1 continu- 
for effective system operation. Serer 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES B. Simplify the writing method. Form Flow Electric Regis- 
ig ters, in this case, make key-record preparation an 
INCOME TAX HANDBOOK—1951 Edition. easy, fast, continuous operation.* 


By Eric Pusinelli, C.P.A. Pusinelli Pub- 
lications, 19 West 44th Street, New €. Design the most efficient form. Specific fact-finding led 


York 18, N. Y. 50 cents. to construction of five-part combination “Factory Tick- 

! et,” which eliminated costly, needless, clerical labor.* 

ACCOUNTANT’S Rapip TAX FINDER—In- puasten-warensTens 
cluding rates provided by the Revenue *PS., our magazine, details such cases of simplifying pro- sign, date, number, 
Act of 1950. By Paul M. Johnson. Pren- cedure, writing method and form design—a system’s A, B, _ ‘im tor off, stock 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, N.Y. $5.95. C’s. It’s a free information service. Write The Standard 


EXPLANATION OF THE 1950 SOCAL Ss- Register Company, 4403 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


curity Act. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. $1.25. 


SUFFOLK’s GUIDE TO THE Maits. By Roy 


° s ° 
L. Pepperburg. Suffolk Publications, 1 | ° Reaisrer ° 
A\° Standord 


Broadway, Greenlawn, N. Y. $2.00. ned ° 
dhe original marginally PUNE 


PATENT PRACTICE & MANAGEMENT FOR A, 
INVENTORS AND ExEcuTIVES. By Rob- : > yous FOrmMs 9° 
ert Calvert. Scarsdale Press. $5.00. 9° Contin ° 

mo on 

OPERATING RESULTS OF DEPARTMENT ° For MAXIMUM ettaens ASS MACHINES fe) 
AND SPECIALTY STORES IN 1949. By ° cqunsnek OTHE BUST « 
F. L. Foster, Jr. Harvard University THBUUNANE, TI? 

Press. $5.00. ‘Ao pom 
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Case EXPERIENCES IN OFFICE Cost RE- | 
DUCTION. American Management As- | 
sociation, New York, N. Y. $1.00. 
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Fine Technical Program Planned for 
Controllers Southern Conference at New Orleans 


T HE SOUTHERN REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE, to be held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in New Orleans on March 16 and 17, will 
feature a galaxy of distinguished speakers, 
discussing timely subjects. The technical 
sessions have been built around the theme, 
“American Business in this Changing 
Economy.” 

At a luncheon on Saturday, March 17, 


Congressman Hale Boggs, member of the 
House of Representatives from the Sec- 
ond District of Louisiana, will deliver the 
keynote speech on “The Shape of Things 
To Come.” 

During his service in Congress, Rep- 
resentative Boggs was instrumental in 
promoting the concept of the need for uni- 
fying the democracies to combat Commu- 


SCHEDULED SPEAKERS 


CONGRESSMAN HALE BOGGS 
of Louisiana (left) who will make 
the keynote speech, “The Shape 
of Things to Come,” at the 
Southern Regional Conference. 


COLONEL J. B. GORDON 
(right) will address controllers on 
“The Function of the Air Force 
Controller.” 


VINCENT C. ROSS (left), na- 
tional president of Controllers In- 
stitute, is to speak on “The Role 
of the Controller and the Institute 
in the Mobilization Economy.” 


P. B. WESTFALL (right) will cover 
“Improvements in Accounting and 
Auditing for the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 


DR. ROBERT W. FRENCH of 
Tulane University (left) brings to 
the meeting “An Economic Evalu- 
ation of Full Mobilization’—a 
timely subject. 


ELLSWORTH C. ALVORD (right) 
brings his financial experience to 
bear upon the subject of “Finan- 
cing the Preparedness Program.” 


DR. PAUL M. HEBERT (left), for- 
mer Dean of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, will trace the steps ac- 
complished in “Progress in Gov- 
ernment.” 


EDMUND L. GRIMES (right), vice 
chairman, Federal Tax Committee 
of Controllers Institute, speaks 
on “Recent Tax Developments.” 
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nism. He served for a time on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and is 
now a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. He also has been active in the 
fight for adequate Reciprocal Trade Legis- 
lation. 

In addition, Congressman Boggs was 
author of legislation expanding and ex- 
tending the Federal Barge Lines, and ex- 
panding and defining functions of the 
foreign trade zones. 


MOBILIZATION’S IMPACT 


“The Economic Impact of Mobiliza- 
tion’ will be the subject of the first tech- 
nical meeting on Friday, March 16, and 
will be discussed by three speakers: 


Dean Robert W. French of the School 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion of Tulane University ; 

Wallace Davis, president of the Hi- 
bernia National Bank in New Orleans; 

Vincent C. Ross, vice president, treas- 
urer and member of the ise of Direc- 
tors of Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, and 
national president of Controllers Institute. 

After Cohen on Friday, “Your Busi- 
ness and Mine—Government” will be the 
subject of talks by three speakers: 

Paul Hebert, attorney, and former Dean 
of Louisiana State University ; 

Colonel J. B. Gordon, comptroller, Mo- 
bile Air Materiel Area; 

T. B. Westfall, assistant director, Cor- 
poration Audits Division, U.S. General 
Accounting Office. 


TAX DEVELOPMENTS 


The Saturday morning session, March 
17, which will be co-sponsored by the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, will 
feature the subject of “Recent Tax Devel- 
opments.”’ Speakers will include: 

Ellsworth Alvord, attorney, and chair- 
man of the Federal Finance Committee of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce; 

Maurice Parshall of the Office of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 

Edmund Grimes, vice chairman, Fed- 
eral Tax Committee of Controllers Insti- 
tute, and executive vice president, Com- 
mercial Credit Company, Baltimore, Md. 

In addition to the technical sessions and 
the Saturday luncheon, there will be a 
luncheon on Friday featuring a welcome 
address by the Honorable de Lesseps S. 
Morrison, Mayor of New Orleans; a Fri- 
day morning sight-seeing trip for the 
wives of the controllers attending the 
meeting; and a Friday night cocktail and 
buffet party at the Roosevelt Hotel. 





(machine only) 


Easier than Microfilming! 
Cheaper, Quicker Copying Method 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2843 N. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


A. F. Prior (#4398-1948) has been ap- 
pointed chief of Management Branch, 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Prior was formerly comptroller of 
Baker Refrigeration Corporation, South 
Windham, Maine. 


FreD R. SULLIVAN (#4889-1950), con- 
troller of the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Orange, N. J., recently discussed the 
role of accounting in the intelligent use 
of raw materials before 50 cost and pro- 
duction executives from 14 Marshall Plan 
countries. The session was held at New 
York University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration, one of the stops 
on the tour of the Europeans to view 
American industry in action. 


THEODORE S. FALLER (#2069-1941), 
formerly corporate controller, R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., New 
York, has been 
made vice presi- 
dent for corpo- 
rate control. He 
became corpo- 
rate controller 
in 1945 upon his 
return from ac- 
tive duty with 
the United States 
Army in which 
he served with 
the rank of 
Colonel. Prior thereto he was executive 
vice president and controller of Macy’s. 


MR. FALLER 
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PERSONNEL 


Your higher income men need disability benefits 


more in line with their incomes than is provided 
by regular group insurance. We are equipped to 
help you solve this problem and invite further 


discussion with you on this important subject. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angel 
Indianapolis 


Vancouver 


ACTUARIES 


Pittsburgh 
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EpMUND L. Grimes (#3461-1945), 
previously vice president and controller of 
Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, Md., 
has been elected executive vice president 
of the company. He will also continue his 
duties as controller. 

Mr. Grimes, a C.P.A., has been associ- 
ated with Commercial Credit since 1944. 
He is currently serving as vice chairman of 
the Federal Taxation Committee of Con- 
trollers Institute as well as being a director 
of the Baltimore Control. During 1949-50 
he was national chairman of the State and 
Local Taxation Committee. 


ARTHUR F. LisKa (#661-1936), for- 
merly comptroller of Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed to a new post as assistant to Ken- 
neth C. Tiffany, vice president in charge 
of finance. 

Mr. Liska, who had held the post of 
comptroller for twenty-five years, spent 
much of 1950 in Europe, where he assisted 
in the expansion of Burroughs’ overseas 
operations. 


James F. LiLuis, who has been assistant 
comptroller since May 1949, has been ad- 
vanced to comptroller of the company. 


JosepH V. Miccio (#4068-1947) has 
been named general manager of the 
newly formed electronics division of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J. Mr. 
Miccio has been division controller of the 
company’s airplane division, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JaMES A. MAROHN (#3171-1944), 
controller and treasurer of Noma Electric 
Co., New York, has been elected vice 
president and treasurer. 


WALTER H. Dupka (#477-1935), for- 
merly vice president and controller of 
Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corpo- 
ration, Pitts- 
burgh, has re- 
linquished his 
duties as con- 
troller to Har- 
OLD S. GENEEN 
(#3830-1947), 
assistant to the 
vice president— 
general services. 
Mr. Dupka, who 
now is Price 
Consultant (Iron and Steel), to the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, Washington, 
D. C., will continue as vice president, di- 
rector and member of the executive com- 
mittee of J & L. 

Mr. Dupka, who served as a national 
director of Controllers Institute, 1946-49, 
and as a vice president of the Institute for 
the 1947-48 term, contributed the article 
on “Early Closing’ in the October 1950 
issue of THE CONTROLLER. 


Newman Schmidt 


MR. DUPKA 
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EDWARD J. HANLEY (#1476-1939), write that order 


formerly execu- 

tive vice presi- Y 

dius, Seen Fast—Complete—Correet 
Ludlum Steel : 

Corporation, 7 with UCARCO E-Z-Out Forms 
Pittsburgh, has , 

become presi- 

dent of the cor- 

poration, suc- 

ceeding E. B. 

CLEBORNE, who 

has resigned. Mr. > 

Hanley joined [ 2THIAY 

Ludlum in 1936, MR. HANLEY 

having previ- 

ously been associated with General Elec- 

tric. 


RICHARD L. FEDERMAN (#4661-1949) 
was recently elected vice president of 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Federman, who previously held the 
position of comptroller and secretary, will 
continue to carry those responsibilities as 
well. He was elected comptroller of the 
company in 1948 after 24 years with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Minneapolis. 


JOHN PuGsLey (#2274-1942), control- 
ler of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala- 
bama, was 
named to the ...aud this new FORMS HOLDER! 
newly created 
post of er @ With Uarco E-Z-Out Forms, your salesmen write only once—yet make 
tive vice presi- all four records that complete an order: (1) house order, (2) cus- 
dent of the com- tomer receipt, (3) salesman’s copy, and (4) office record. 
hel G Hart- The job is that quick! Your men don’t fuss with carbons—they're 
WELi A ‘ ‘ “gp eS 
pre-inserted; they don’t make additional records—one writing makes 
them all. With each copy colored, numbered, or otherwise identified! 
And now this light E-Z-Out Forms Holder makes order writing an 
even easier task. Note illustration. It’s pocket size; holds forms for all 
day; has a metal writing plate; filing compartment. . . a complete order 
unit your men use standing up. 


GREENE, assist- 
ant controller, 
was named con- 
troller. Mr. 
Pugsley is serving as a director of the Bir- 
mingham Control of Controllers Institute. 


MR. PUGSLEY 


Efficient? Certainly—butthen, Uarco 
Bors M. HEAPPENST AL. (#3941- makes all paperwork that way. And 

1947), comptroller of the Birdsboro Steel can for year organization. These 

Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., Kiqudtt tecae 8 wikis Renan ideas 

has also assumed the duties of treasurer of forms anncamness ce ae M ‘I h f +" : : 

the company. Mr. Heppenstall is currently ors Eo Ook oa anne saec te ser sampies. 

serving as a director of the Philadelphia Forms for any ; Examine them; you'll see! 

Control of Controllers Institute. mean bee S eit UARCO Incorporated 

: i Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Cleveland, 

Janes B, Fewwen (41416-1939) has SS) Oh, Guan ica Sine alton 

been nam<d vice president and control- 

ler of Electric 

Auto-Lite Com- 

pany, Toledo. T ‘ 

Mr. Fenner, a [ ARCO 

national director i UARCO Incorporated INCORPORATED 

of Controllers Room 1619, 141 W. Jackson Blvd. : 

per hye Chicago 4, Illinois Buslaoes Pecwe 

position of treas- 

urer. He is a 

charter member 

and a past presi- 

dent of the To- MR. FENNER 

ledo Control. 


Please send samples of Uarco E-Z-Out Order Forms 


p-----------4 
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A. F. NorTH (#1862-1941), treasurer 
of Allen-Bradley Company, Milwaukee, 
was represented in the January 1951 issue 
of American Business with an article on 
his company’s program of microfilming 
invoices which results in savings of about 
98 per cent of storage space. Mr. North is 
a past president of the Milwaukee Control 
of Controllers Institute. 


JosePH L, CLEMENS (#3889-1947) has 
joined Hickok Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., as controller of the 
company. Mr. Clemens was formerly treas- 
urer of Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WiLuiaM J. PocH (#3874-1947) has 
been made business manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph. He was formerly 
chief accountant of the New York Journal- 
American. 


C. D. Norm has been appointed con- 
troller of the Pressed Car Company, 
Inc., Chicago. Mr. Norm joined the com- 
pany in 1945. 


HAROLD S. MEINHARDT (#2344-1942) 
announces the opening of an office for the 
practice of public accounting and income 
tax service in New York City. 


EDWIN W. SCHENCK (#5006-1950), 
formerly controller of Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc., New York, and its subsidiary, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. of Canada, Ltd., has 
been elected vice president and treasurer 
of the company. 


J. Epwin HaANson § (#4053-1947), 
treasurer of the O. A. Sutton Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, has been elected vice 


president and treasurer of the corporation. ' 


David KRELL (#1552-1939), control- 
ler of Thomson & McKinnon, New York, 
was recently admitted as a partner in the 
company 


NorMAN W. Kurz (#1078-1937), 
C.P.A., is now affiliated with the Marlo 
Packing Corporation, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., as controller. 


FRANK X. BuJoLD (#3391-1945) is 
now controller of the Engine and Foundry 
Division of Ford Motor Company, Dear- 
born, Mich. 


DELMAR WOODHOUSE has been elected 
secretary of Kropp Forge Company of 
Chicago. He will also continue as control- 
ler. 


C. E. PACKMAN (#527-1935) is now 
associated with the North Shore Gas Com- 
pany of Waukegan, Illinois, in the ca- 
pacity of secretary and treasurer. 


Oscar S. STRAUS, treasurer of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the company. 


C. LESTER JANES (#2567-1943), con- 
troller of Gerber Products Company, Fre- 
mont, Mich., has been appointed vice 
president and secretary. 


RayMOND F. Kopp (#2043-1941), 
treasurer, Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 
New York, has 
been elected 
president of the 
company. Mr. 
Kopp, who 
joined the firm 
29 years ago as 
an office boy, has 
been treasurer 
since 1938 and 
a member of the 
board of direc- 
tors since 1940. 
He will continue 
in his post as treasurer. 


MR. KOPP 
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BIRNIE V. EDRIDGE (#3494-1945), for- 
merly treasurer of Beryllium Corporation, 
Reading, Pa., is now controller of Sprout, 
Waldron & Company, Inc., Muncy, Pa. 


EDWIN E. MCCONNELL (#817-1936), 
controller of Norton Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, 
has been elected 
a director of the 
firm. Mr. Mc- 
Connell is a past 
national presi- 
dent of Control- 
lers Institute, 
having served in 
that post during 
1945-1946. For 
several years Mr. 
McConnell rep- 
resented Con- 
trollers Institute on the Advisory Council 
on Federal Reports, which cooperates with 
the Federal Bureau of the Budget in re- 
viewing and making recommendations as 
to government questionnaires prior to their 
release. 


MR. McCONNELL 


W. Exuiotr Pratt, Jr., has been 
elected treasurer of Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co., Wellesley, Mass., and 
GeEorGE W. Braby and JOHN J. CLEARY 
have been named assistant controllers. 


JosepH N. YorKE (#4204-1948), for- 
merly controller of — Steel Corp., 
Carnegie, Pa., is now affiliated with Craw- 
ford Manufacturing Company, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


THEODORE I. LuNDQuIST (#3755- 
1946), formerly controller of Balcrank, 
Inc., Cincinnati, is now associated with 
Rockford Paint Manufacturing Company. 
Rockford, Illinois, as assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 


MARSHALL C. Roop (#1111-1937), 
secretary and treasurer, The Davison 
Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md., 
now holds the post of vice president- 
finance. Mr. Roop is chairman of the Com 
mittee on Securities and Exchange Regula- 
tion of Controllers Institute. 


GeEorGE M. EBERT (#1970-1941) has 
been named controller of the Riverside 
Metal Company, 
Riverside, N. J. 
Mr. Ebert, for- 
mer director of 
Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. and for 
several years ex- 
ecutive vice pres- 
ident of Sterling 
Engine Co., came 
to Riverside 
from an execu- 
tive post with the 
Bufislo account- 
ing firm of Graef, Cutting & Coit. 


MR. EBERT 
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Sound Organizational Plans Advocated 
for Economic Mobilization 


Economic mobilization on the scale be- 
ing considered in Washington requires 
full utilization of facilities, capital and 
manpower, according to George A. Fry, 
chairman of George Fry & Associates, 
New York. Addressing the December 13 
meeting of the New York City Control of 
Controllers Institute, Mr. Fry stressed the 
importance of clearly defined goals and 
objectives in operating a business and ad- 
vocated a sound plan of organization as a 
vehicle by which the policies, plans and 
objectives of top management may be 
carried out. 

“Properly set up,” Mr. Fry declared, “‘a 
good organization ong not only provides 
smooth operation but is also an impor- 
tant means of obtaining flexibility in meet- 
ing the problems of contraction and ex- 
pansion. It is the best insurance obtainable 
for the perpetuation and growth of a busi- 
ness. 

“Weaknesses in organization,” - the 
speaker pointed out, ‘can often be traced 
to one or more of the following causes: 

First, executives too seldom give suf- 
ficient time and attention to the study of 
organization. 


Second, top management—especially in 
larger companies—lacks the time to delve 
into the organization problems at lower 
organization levels, and hence are not 
aware of deficiencies that exist in the struc- 
ture. 

Third, top management sometimes is 
unwilling to face the organization pro- 
gram realistically and to make desirable 
changes on an objective basis, because of 
personality considerations. 

Finally, some executives have the er- 
roneous idea that the persons affected will 
resist clarification of responsibilities, lim- 
its of authority and organizational rela- 
tionships. Actually, the opposite is true.” 

The controller should play a vital part 
in this activity, Mr. Fry averred. ‘“With- 
out objectives, policies and good organi- 
zational structure,” he concluded, “the 
controller cannot provide workable con- 
trols for management. The controller 
should share in management's responsi- 
bility for producing a satisfactory over-all 
result. He must never allow himself to 
become merely a reporter of figures and 
a critic of others’ performance.” 

Mr. Fry presents the check list below: 


A CHECK LIST FOR EVALUATING 
A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
1. Are all of the functions provided which are necessary 
to accomplish the objectives of the enterprise? 


2. Are any unnecessary functions provided which should 


be eliminated? 


. Are the functions, responsibilities, relationships, and 


authority of each unit of organization clearly defined? 


. Are the functions assigned to the proper unit and are 


they grouped properly within that unit? 


. Is there duplication or overlapping of functions, re- 


sponsibilities, or authority between units of the organi- 
zation? 


. 1s authority commensurate with responsibilities? 


7. Is the organization structure in the simplest form neces- 


sary to fill the needs of the business? 


. Is the organization properly balanced? Are too many 


8 
units ves ponsible to one individual? 

9. Are the functions, duties, responsibilities, and authori- 
ties delegated in such a manner that definite accounta- 
bility for operating results can be established? 

10. Does the organization lend itself to internal checks and 
controls adequate to protect the business against misuse 
of funds or other irregulavities? 

11. Are titles and other organizational nomenclature clearly 
descriptive and used consistently? 

12 


. Is the organization plan built around individuals or have 


individuals been selected to fit the plan? 
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¥ Standard Practice 
Instructions and 


VW job Descriptions 


... produced with 
die-impressed mimeograph 
stencils at great savings 


For Standard Practice Instruction, 
Job Descriptions, and countless 
other forms, A. B. Dick die-im- 
pressed mimeograph stencils can 
slash your printing costs, speed 
handling, and make your produc- 
tion of paper work easier. 

Die-impressed stencils may be 
ordered with your own form or 
heading pre-stencilized. You add 
variable information, then mimeo- 
graph both form and added data 
at the same time on blank paper. 

Systems forms for production, 
shipping and receiving, billing and 
invoicing, etc. are only a few of the 
uses for die-impressed time and 
money savers. All mimeographed 
copies are sharp, black-on-white, 
with permanent legibility. 

And with A. B. Dick mimeo- 





graphs you get production speeds 
up to 180 copies a minute. There 
are 8 models to choose from to fit 
your need and budget. All are for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 

Send the coupon below for samples 
of die-impressed forms and full 
information. 


" iearsai ee 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. C-351 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, lil. 
Please send me () FREE samples and 
information on die-impressed forms 
© FREE information on A. B. Dick 
mimeographs. 
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Federal Reorganization Summarized 


in Hoover Commission Report 


SUMMARY of federal reorganization, 
A issued at the turn of the year reveals 


the following products of the Hoover 
Commission report: 


1. Fifty per cent of the Commission's rec- 
ommendations enacted in 20 Public 

Laws and 26 Reorganization Plans 

(ultimate annual savings estimated 

close to $2 billion). Chief accomplish- 
ments: 

. General Services Administration 
(combining four previous agencies) 
for modern purchasing, storage, in- 
ventory control, records manage- 
ment, and building operations. (Sav- 
ings: At least $250 million yearly, 
probably more. ) 

Reorganization Act of 1949, under 
which lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility have been straightened 
in 17 major agencies. (E.g., reor- 
ganization of Maritime Commission, 
now part of the Department of 
Commerce. ) 

Strengthened unification and budg- 
etary control of Armed . Services 
with more teamwork in planning, 
procurement, supply, transport, re- 
search, and in combat. (First year’s 
savings $400 million. Eventual sav- 
ings $1 billion on a $15 billion 
budget, more proportionately as de- 
fense appropriations increase.) 


+ 


d. Modernized federal Budgeting and 

Accounting, paved the way for the 
greatest fiscal advance in many dec- 
ades. (Will eliminate thousands of 
duplicating jobs. ) 
Rebuilding of Labor Department. 
(Should now be able to handle man- 
power mobilization without creat- 
ing emergency War Manpower Com- 
mission set-up. ) 

f. Internal reorganization of State 
Department. (Lines of responsi- 
bility clarified and communications 
speeded up.) 

. Modernized Post Office accounting 
methods. (Eliminates duplication.) 


NOTE: For the first time, the U.S. met a major 
war emergency, the initial impact of the Korean 
crisis, without cooking up an “alphabet soup” 
of temporary, autonomous, duplicatory, and 
often. headless agencies 


BY-PRODUCTS OF THE 
HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


1. Creation of “Little Hoover Commis- 
sions” in 21 states, now spreading to 
cities. (E.g., Los Angeles and New 
York.) 

. Greater interest in improved manage- 
ment within government. (E.g., instal- 
lation of incentive plans in some agen- 
cies . . . President's Management Ad- 


visory Committee, headed by Thomas 
Morgan of the Sperry Company to 
stimulate better management perform- 
ance. ) 


. Public education in government and 


economy. (E.g., Citizens Committee pro- 
gram: At least 10 news stories and edi- 
torials in every daily paper in the U.S. 
in One year; articles in 750 industrial 
house organs reaching 20 million work- 
ers and their families; articles in the 
Farm Grange and other publications as 
well as 4,000 rural weeklies; 50,000 
speeches made in one year; ‘“Reorgani- 
zation Crusade’; films; radio ‘‘plat- 
ters’; television shows; advertising; 
schools and universities program. ) 


FURTHER PRODUCTS WITHIN REACH 
DURING THE 82ND CONGRESS 


iF 


Cut red tape, speed up hiring and fir- 
ing, reduce 25 per cent turnover, stop 
“empire-building” in federal personnel 
management. (Potential savings at least 
$600 million. ) 


. End overlapping, delay, waste motion 


in the Veterans Administration. \m- 
prove services to veterans. 


. Reorganize the Department of Agri- 


culture. (Savings, $80 million.) 


i. Create United Medical Administration, 


end waste of scarce physicians and fa- 
cilities. 


. Stop wasteful competition for public 


funds in federal irrigation, reclama- 
tion, and power projects; end “pork 
barrel’ practices. (No estimate of sav- 


THE CONTROLLER 


THE CONTROLLER IS NOW AVAILABLE ON MICROFILM 

We always swell with editorial pride when we hear about 
readers who “have every issue of THE CONTROLLER since 
it was first published” . . . but looking at the shrinking 
space in the business world, we wonder where they keep 
them! 

If you'd like to keep all your copies but space does not 
permit becoming a “‘collector,” it will come as welcome news 
that henceforth you can literally put 12 issues of THE CON- 
TROLLER in your pocket . . . on microfilm. 

By special arrangement with University Microfilms, THE 
CONTROLLER for the years 1949 and 1950—January 
through December—has been reproduced on positive micro- 
film rolls. Sales are restricted to those receiving the paper 
edition through membership in Controllers Institute or by 
paid subscription. 

Address your requests to Circulation Manager, THE Con- 
TROLLER, One East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. enclosing 
check for $1.65 for each roll. 
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ings possible but would be huge 
considering $52 billion of projects 
planned.) 

. Reorganize the Post Office on a business 
basis. (Savings $200 million a year. ) 


The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report states that “continued pressure on 
these points is directly related to the com- 
ing fight against inflation. These issues are 
also war-important. They mean not only 
savings in dollars but in manpower, the 
one area in which the resources of our 
enemies are greater than our own.” 


Awards Increased 

To increase the interest of employes in 
suggestions to improve plant operations, 
one of the largest U. S. corporations has 
raised the maximum award for suggestions 
to $2,500 in U. S. savings bonds, says In- 
dustrial Press Service. The minimum 
award will be $10. The awards formerly 
ranged from $7.50 to $1,000. 




















COMPLETE RECORDS NEED NOT BE COSTLY... 


--.make F OUR important records 
as fast as you can write ONE 


This Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- You'll have No Form Handling Problems! Sim- 
chine gives you records: plicity of form handling is unexcelled on a Flat 
Writing Surface ... the only true writing surface 
7 i ae ee g he 

Complete in Every Detail!... Fully Descriptive! ... ... as easy as placing forms on your own desk. 


Certified Correct! Se ' p 
No Carbon Paper Handling Problems, either 


: . i ayer ... thanks to the Roll Carbon Paper feature. 
All your postings are made on a Single Typing 


Keyboard. All Totals and Balances are computed There are many other reasons why Underwood 
automatically. All Reverse Entries are made by Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines should be a 
Direct Subtraction. You'll be delighted with Elliott part of your Record Writing Procedure. You owe 
Fisher’s ease and speed of operation. it to your business to learn the facts at first hand. 
ws SAVE TIME...REDUCE WASTE...START YOUR PROF|TS UPWARD TODAY 
cans pocct- TAKE THIS FIRST STEP NOW! MAIL COUPON!-————- 
‘ ; Underwoed Corporation bi 
Underwood Cor oration One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
aS p = i How can | post several records at one time? Please send full 
Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines . . . Typewriters ! information. 
Carbon Poper . . . Ribbons ! 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. ee 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada I Address 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
hl lh hy Re Pe: SHON ' City State 


























K. Y. SIDDALL HONORED BY CINCINNATI CONTROL 


In recognition of his splendid work for 
Controllers Institute of America, the Cin- 
cinnati Control tendered a testimonial din- 
ner to K. Y. Siddall on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1951 at the Terrace Plaza Hotel. 

During the 13 years of Mr. Siddall’s 
membership in the Institute, he has held 
the following offices: president, Cincinnati 
Control (1943-44); national vice presi- 
dent (1944-46) ; national director (1944- 
1947); chairman of the national Budget 
and Finance committee (1946-47); na- 
tional president of the Institute (1948- 
49); chairman, national Board of Direc- 
tors (1949-50). 

Over 75 per cent of the Control members 
were present to hear Mr. Siddall speak on 
the subject, which is so close to his heart— 
namely, the activities of the National Or- 
ganization—under the title of “KNow 
Your INSTITUTE.” 

Shown in the picture above, taken at the 
speakers’ table when a gift was presented 
to Mr. Siddall as a token of the esteem 
with which he is held by his associates are 
(1. to r.) 


Wittarp B. Gorsucn, treasurer of 
the Cincinnati Control and controller, the 
Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Wiiu1aM H. Zimmer, secretary of the 
Cincinnati Control and vice president, 
treasurer and director of the Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co. 

ARTHUR L, BOosCHEN (guest from the 
New York City Control), a director of the 
Institute, vice chairman of the Committee 
for the 20th Anniversary Observance, and 
comptroller, Vick Chemical Corp., New 
York. 

RoseErT C. JOHNSON, president of the 
Cincinnati Control and assistant comptrol- 
ler of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati. 

K. Y. SmppaLL, guest of honor and 
comptroller, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Maurice W. GRISEBAUM, director of 
the Cincinnati Control and comptroller, 
Albers Super Markets, Inc., Cincinnati. 

RUDOLPH W. SANDBURG, vice presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Control and con- 
troller, Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati. 





MARK YOUR CALENDAR 
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Baltimore Control Plans 
for Eastern Conference 


While plans are not yet complete, tenta 
tive program schedules for the Eastern 
Conference of Controllers Institute, to be 
held this year in Baltimore, include as a 
keynote the theme “Our Changing Na- 
tional Economy” and ensuing sessions will 
round out the phases of current vital in- 
terest to controllers. 

Friday's events prepared by the com- 
mittee will include one speaker from gov- 
ernment circles, international situation per- 
mitting, and one from industry in a 
discussion of wages, price and material 
controls, as well as renegotiation of gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Saturday morning the session will be 
turned over to two speakers who will cover 
the subject of cost controls and certain 
practical aspects of intercontrol. 

Wartime economy programs will be dis- 
cussed by the luncheon speaker on Satur- 
day. The afternoon session will feature 
federal income and excess profits taxes, 
with the relief provisions of the present 
excess profits tax law receiving specific 
treatment. 

The Saturday banquet, April 21, will 
have the views of two speakers on govern- 
ment defense measures and the effect on 
our economy. 

The hospitality committee plans to pro- 
vide a special suite as headquarters for the 
ladies accompanying their husbands to the 
conference and is preparing plans for visits 
to points of interest throughout the city. 

S. Chaplin Davis is serving as general 
chairman of the Conference with Earl R. 
Uhlig, vice chairman. Committee heads are: 

Registration—Charles W. Burton ; Pub- 
licity—John E. Tellman; Finance—Wil- 
liam C. Knapp; Reception—Arthur Bur- 
bett; Arrangements—Henry Y. Wright; 
Speakers Hospitality—Peter H. May ; Pro- 
gram—Joseph U. Diehl; Intercontrol At- 
tendance—Clinton C. Emich; and Hous- 
ing—George Hewitt. 


First “Overseas” 
Control Chartered 


The first ‘‘overseas’’ Control of Control- 
lers Institute is scheduled to be organized 
at a dinner meeting on April 7 at the 
Casino de Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 

Fifteen members and applicants for 
membership in Controllers Institute signed 
a petition for a Control charter, which 
was granted by the National Board of Di- 
rectors of Controllers Institute at its De- 
cember 1950 meeting. 

The Puerto Rico Control, together with 
the Albany, N. Y. Control, which was also 
authorized in December 1950, brings the 
Institute’s groups to 46. Three of the 
Controls are located in Hamilton, To- 
ronto, and Montreal, Canada. 
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Separation from Civilian Job Poses Problems 


on Status of Employe Benefit Plans 


HE EFFECTS of military leave on em- 

ploye benefit plans are receiving close 
attention in most of the 180 companies 
surveyed on this point by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Questions 
taken into consideration by the employers 
deal with pensions, group life insurance, 
group hospitalization, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, profit-sharing plans, annual 
bonuses and vacation pay. 

Time in uniform will count in deter- 
mining length of service required for pen- 
sion eligibility with over nine out of ten 
cooperators. 

The current survey shows that financing 
of employe pension credits for time in 
service “depends to a large extent on 
whether the plan is contributory or non- 
contributory.” 

If contributory, three out of four com- 
panies state that they are suspending all 
payments. No further funding is made un- 
til the employe returns. 

In the noncontributory pension plans, 
three out of four companies will make con- 
tributions for the employe while he is in 
service, or upon his return. The remaining 
companies will simply suspend contribu- 
tions while the employe is in service. 

Group life insurance plans were found 
in effect in 169 of the cooperating compa- 
nies. Of these, 127 are of the contributory 
type and 42 are noncontributory. 

Only 10% of the contributory group 
life insurance plans will continue in effect, 
provided the employe makes his contribu- 
tions and the insurance carrier continues to 
permit coverage at existing rates. 

Of the 149 companies canceling the 
group life coverage for employes entering 
military service, 70% do so within thirty- 
one days. Cancellations after sixty, ninety 
or one hundred and twenty days are about 
equally divided among the remaining 
30% of cooperators. 

Thirteen of the twenty companies con- 
tinuing group life coverage have the con- 
tributary type. In eight of these thirteen, 
the employer will take over the total cost 
of premiums after the employe leaves. 

Slightly less than one out of five compa- 
nies canceling group life coverage are 
planning to contribute to the employe’s 
National Service Life Insurance premiums. 
Of the twenty-seven companies lad this, 
about two thirds will reimburse the em- 
ploye for the amount of insurance cover- 
age held under the group plan. Except for 
a few companies limiting the reimburse- 
ment to a one-year period, all companies 
will continue these payments for the dura- 
tion of the military leave. 

Almost one out of four cooperators hav- 
ing a group hospitalization plan are plan- 


ning to continue dependency coverage 
where it exists. 

Practices of the ninety-eight companies 
currently providing Blue Cross coverage 
for desndiens “vary widely depending on 
the type of financing in effect.” For ex- 
ample, five of the thirteen completely em- 
ployer-financed plans will continue to pay 
the full cost of dependency coverage dur- 
ing military leave. On the other hand, only 
five of the twenty-seven jointly financed 
plans and three of the fifty-eight employe- 
financed plans provide for continued de- 
pendency coverage by the company. 

A similar observation can be made on 
the sixty-eight cooperators having Blue 
Shield plans in effect. Four of the ten com- 


panies paying all costs will continue to do 
so for the dependents of men entering the 
service. However, only five of the twenty- 
two jointly financed plans and two of the 
thirty-six employe-financed plans will fol- 
low this practice. 

Only twenty-three of the cooperators 
have a profit-sharing plan in effect for 
their nonexecutive personnel. One fourth 
of these (six) provide for some type of 
payment to departing employes. 

Slightly over half of the forty-nine com- 
panies having a Christmas bonus plan will 
consider the departing employe as partly 
or wholly eligible for such payment. 

Virtually all cooperators pay employes 
for vacations fully earned but not taken. 








TAXES 


AUDITING 


MANAGEMENT 


ACCOUNTING 


THE CONTROLLER 


WE ARE RECOMMENDED READING 


Articles appearing in THE CONTROLLER con- 
tinue to be picked up, recommended, digested 
and reprinted in other publications. Hardly 
a week goes by without its request for our 
permission to put our material to a greater 
use in colleges, conventions, the army, as 
well as house organs, magazines and news- 
papers. Some of the 1950 reprints included: 


“MINIMIZING STATE AND LOCAL TAXES’ 
by Paul A. Reck (Sept.) was condensed by 
The Monthly Digest of Tax Articles in their 
January 1951 issue. 

“Tax MISTAKES ARE CosTLy” by Marshall 
Granger (July) was discussed in the column, 
“Behind the Financial News,” in the July 9, 
1950 issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 


“THE MANAGEMENT AuDIT COMES OF AGE” 


. by Arthur P. Wilson (Sept.) and “INCREas- 


ING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENT AupbiToR” by James E. Turner (Aug.) 
were listed as “articles of interest’’ by The 
Internal Auditor in their December 1950 issue. 


“How TO PROMOTE More EFFECTIVE SupP- 
ERVISION THROUGH SUPERVISOR'S INCENTIVE 
PLANS” by John J. Plocar (Feb.) was ab- 
stracted by Management Abstracts (British In- 
stitute of Management), London, in June '50. 


“EARLY CLOSING’ by Walter H. Dupka 
(Oct.) was reprinted in its entirety by The 
Balance Sheet (Controllers Congress) in the 
November '50 issue. 
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MATERIAL becomes 
MONEY 
on your SCALES 


POUNDS DOLLARS 


te  ccome mm 


aa 
OUNCES CENTS 
Basic accounting figures originate at 
your scales ...in receiving, shipping 
and in production departments. 
These weight figures affect your in- 
ventories, receivables, payables and 
the final profit figure! Errors made 
at the scale stay wrong forever. 
There is no chance to recheck... 
either the material has been shipped 
or has lost its identity in the general 
stock. 


TOLEDOS ARE BUILT 
TO GUARD YOUR COSTS 


Toledo has the scales to start your cost 
records right—and improve product- 
quality—in weighing, checking, testing, 
counting, batching, force - measuring. 
Complete selection of models and capaci- 
ties... including Bench, Portable, Hang- 
ing, Overhead Track, Floor, Motor Truck 
and Over-Under Checking Scales... for 
weighing only afew ounces or several tons. 


---AND TODAY PRINTED 
WEIGHT RECORDS! 


Toledo Printweigh Scales stop human 
errors in reading, recording, remember- 
ing; give your accounting department 
accurate printed records of each weighing 
operation. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


! 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio i 
! 


Please send me bulletin 2037 describing 
TOLEDO Weight Control and 
records 


Printweigh 4 


Name 








Improvement in MATERIAL HANDLING 


(Continued from Page 108) 


Installation of modern materials han- 
dling methods in a cooperage plant be- 
tween 1946 and 1949 assisted materially 
in reducing the lost time accidents in this 
plant to a minimum. In this woodworking 
Operation employing approximately 250 
workers, over a million manhours have 
been worked without a lost time accident 
—a period of over twenty months. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
IMPROVEMENT 

Of great importance to the manufacturer 
is noticeable improvement in production 
quality. Variability in repetitive processing 
is inevitable. Reduction of this variation 
in product, which is of utmost importance, 
can be materially assisted by carefully con- 
trolled material flow to and from the pro- 
duction line. Where chemical processes 
are involved, the automatic conveying, 
weighing, mixing and proportioning of 
material is a prime necessity, if product 
quality and uniformity are to be main- 
tained. The dollar value of proper material 
handling here is beyond measure—a single 
mistake by a careless or fatigued employe 
might easily offset the entire cost of auto- 
matic material handling equipment. 

Of equal importance to the manufac- 
turer is the improvement in production 
quantity. During recent years, many man- 
agement groups agree that production 


machines have been developed to peak 
efficiency until such time as the great waste 
of time, effort, space, motion and money 
in present handling of raw material and 
stock in process is overcome. 

The retarding effect of congestion on 
production as a result of poor or inade- 
quate material handling is ended than 
is usually realized. Steps may be taken to 
eliminate this congestion and waste of 
time and effort by making a study of ma- 
terial flow from incoming raw stocks 
through production to shipping by the 
shortest and most direct route. 

Installation of material handling equip- 
ment recommended by such a study will 
allow production machines to operate at 
higher uniform speeds with fewer rejects 
as a result of the elimination of congestion, 
will reduce inventories of raw materials; 
and in process semi-manufactured items; 
will reclaim for the manufacturer space, 
the most important physical requirement 
of industry. 


HIGH COST OF SPACE 

Space is the one thing that can leave 
your plant without being carried out. For 
every cubic foot of material that enters 
your plant, more than a cubic foot of space 
flies out of the window. If these materials 
do not move through the plant in an or- 
derly fashion, valuable floor space, valued 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 


Design and Construction 
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Ford, Bacon & Vavis 


Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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today at $8.00 to $10.00 per square foot, 
is wasted. 

You no doubt have seen manufacturing 
plants where up to 25% of their valuable 
space was utilized in storage of junk, old 
worn-out production machinery, obsolete 
jigs, dies, patterns, castings, used pipe, 
fittings, brick, sacks—all eating up their 
value in unrecorded storage charges. 

In addition to this, you will find in 
some plants raw materials, finished goods 
and partially manufactured goods stored 
haphazardly, with narrow, crooked aisles, 
one-sided aisles, and no utilization of 
space above waist or shoulder level. All of 
this leads to slower production rates, more 
difficult inventory analysis, longer hauls of 
raw materials to production lines and 
higher costs of heating, lighting and main- 
taining storage space. 


THREE SIMPLE STEPS 

If you feel the need of expanding your 
production rates, consider these simple 
steps before you invest in additional build- 
Ings: 


1. Make a complete and comprehensive 
study of space utilization in present 
facilities. 

. Get rid of every unneeded article. 
This may sound obvious, but you 
will be surprised at some of the 
things that can be found if you 
really go out and look for them. Get 
rid of : Trash, scrap, obsolete or un- 
needed equipment, unnecessary Ma- 
terials and supplies, larger stocks 
than necessary of active materials 
and supplies. 

3. Plan your storage. Get all the facts 
and make a layout for proper han- 
dling of goods. 

. Coordinate production planning, 
stock control and purchasing. This 1s 
important for the dollars saved by 
purchasing on large lot shipments 
may be more than offset by storage 
and handling costs in receiving and 
warehousing. 


N 


. 


When these steps are completed and 
material flow is correct, sufficient space 
may be available to eliminate the necessity 
of additional construction. 


ASK THESE QUESTIONS 

If you are in doubt of the necessity of 
improving handling methods in any manu- 
facturing department or operation, the 
simple “Yes and “No” test answering 
the following twelve questions will give 
you the answer. Where any one of these 
questions has an affirmative answer, high 
handling costs generally exist. 

1. 1s unnecessary handling per- 

formed? 
Do you have more than one man 
moving materials without mechani- 
cal assistance? 


N 
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. Are men lifting and handling artt- 


cles weighing more than 100 
pounds? 


Are men loading from floor to 


9. Do delays occur in delivering from 
storeroom to operators? 
10. ls scheduling for delivery inade- 


quate, causing delays at machines 


t 
trucks or from trucks to floor? mw necessitating extra delivery 
5. Are machine operators doing any brips? 
laborious lifting or any work ex- 11. Ls there a retrograde movement of 
cept putting articles into machine, materials in process of fabrications? 
supervising machinery operations, 12. Are antiquated apparatus or meth- 
or removing articles when finished ? ods being used? 
6. Are materials moved from con- The constantly rising wage rates and 
aoe Semen diminishing working hours in making 
7. Are materials unnecessarily diverted goods in large quantities have been made 
from receiving platform for clerical possible by labor-aiding mechanical meth- 
records or inspection when they ods. Let us continue the high American 
should go directly to machines ? standard of living through the coming 
8. Do men on assembly floors or else- years by further exploitation of the prin- 


where wait for materials? 


ciples of technological development. 





a i \ 
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thrice welcome ! 
















. is the man who delivers the calculator on 
which multiplication is Easier and Faster, with 
Positive Accuracy Control. That means 
Marchant, the only calculator with Push-Button* 
Multiplication, available on both the 
Figuremaster and the low-cost 
Figurematic. Since more than half of all 
calculator work is multiplication, the 
entire office welcomes the calculator 
that saves one step in every 
multiplication problem. The Marchant 
man in your phone book will 
prove this by a demonstration in 
your office. Call him today. 
*PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 

Touch of o key in this row enters 
multiplier digit POSITIVELY cor 


rioge shifts AUTOMATICALLY 
onswer appears SIMULTANEOUSLY 


NT 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


NEW AUTOMATIC LINE-UP 
SPEEDS DIVISION. Touch of 
new Division Contro! automatically 
lines-up dividend and divisor os 
division begins 












Posen anne NE 8 nn oe nnn nn ene nn en een nee nne-----5 
: Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free ' 
! GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS ‘a 
| ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS 5 


| MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


DAKLAND B, CALIFORNIA co 
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*OPPORTUNITIES*« 
EMPLOYMENT * EQUIP\AENT © MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Address box number replies to 
THE CONTROLLER 


One East Forty-second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Replies will be forwarded. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CONTROLLER-TREASURER 
or ASSISTANT 


C.P.A., age 43, nine years public accounting; 
seven years controller-treasurer or assistant; 
all phases of accounting, sys- 
finance and insurance; 
understanding of management problems and 
policies in manufacturing and sales of con- 
sumer products; readily adaptable to other 
lines of industry; presently employed as as- 
sistant controller of large concern; good per- 
sonality. Salary minimum $7,800.00. Califor- 
nia preferred. Box 1057. 


experienced in 


tems, costs, audits, 





NOTE: THe ConTROLLER reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 





for relaxation 
after a busy day 
in Washington 


rdman Park—one 
Great wagner 
ring convenience an 
tier for the — 
executive. Suites availa ale 
for conferences oF entertoin- 
ment. Facilities planned to 
give you complete relaxa- 
tion after a busy day in 
Washington. 


it’s the Wa 
of America’s 


Wardman Lark 
HOTEL 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY ROAD, N. W. 


FRANK E. WEAKLY 
President i" 


Top Management Costs Generally 
Vary Inversely With Sales Totals 


The aggregate dollar cost of top man- 
agement tends to vary inversely with total 
gross sales, according to a survey of 1,275 
companies by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The rates of aggregate 
compensation of officers and directors, the 
study points out, amount to less than half 
of one cent of the sales dollar in many 
large companies and as much as six or 
more cents in some smaller firms. 

The highest-paid executive in three out 
of four companies was the president. Next 
in order was the chairman of the board; 
this was the case in approximately one 
out of five companies. Among the remain- 
ing 8% of the companies, the highest-paid 
individual held one of twenty-one differ- 
ent positions. 

Topping all industries in the aggregate 
amounts paid to officers and directors is 
the automobile industry. However, aver- 
age sales were also highest, and this 
peak compensation amounted to only 
0.2% of sales, one of the lowest per- 
centages in the durable goods manufac- 
turing group. Second-highest aggregate 
remuneration was reported by steel pro- 
ducers with blast furnaces. Their average 
compensation was also 0.2% of average 
sales. 

In contrast, three manufacturers of 
screw machine products, with the lowest 
average sales, paid their officers and di- 
rectors the highest average proportion of 
sales, 5.6%. While the percentage is high, 
the dollar total was relatively low. 

The highest average aggregate compen- 
sation of officers and directors among non- 
durable goods manufacturers was reported 
by five cigarette companies. It was ex- 
ceeded only by the automobile industry 
and the motion picture industry. This ag- 
gregate for cigarette companies, however, 
again amounted to only 0.2% of the aver- 
age sales. Meat packing companies paid 
their top managements an even smaller 
proportion of sales on the average, only 
0.1%. 

Among the nondurable goods indus- 
tries, the one with the lowest average sales 
paid its management one of the highest 
average shares of the sales dollar. This 
was the case with cleaning and polishing 
products manufacturers. Their average ag- 
gregate compensation was equivalent to 
1.6% of average sales. 

High personal income taxes make it vir- 
tually impossible for an executive to build 
up an estate comparable to that of an able 
small business man who develops his own 
enterprise. In fact, the financial incentives 
left to management executives are so im- 

aired by income taxes that there have 
aa instances where executives have re- 
fused promotions because the actual net 


after taxes with the increased rate of tax 
was not sufficient compensation for the 
added responsibilities and strains of a 
higher position. For example, if an exec- 
utive receiving $150,000 a year were of- 
fered another job paying $50,000 more in 
i949, he would realize approximately 
$17,600 of that increase with a sizable 
state tax still to come out of that in some 
states. 


Reserve Commissions Open 
In “Comptroller Specialties” 

Persons desiring to apply for Reserve 
commissions in Comptroller Specialties, 
United States Air Force; or Reserve Offi- 
cers holding such Military Occupational 
Specialties wishing to apply for Extended 
Active Duty, should contact the follow- 
ing, based on their present permanent ad- 
dress: 

New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky 

—Commanding General, Headquarter: 
First Air Force, Mitchel Air Force Base, 
New York. 

Southern, Southeastern States, includ- 
ing New Mexico—-Commanding General, 
Headquarters Fourteenth Air Force, Rob- 
ins Air Force Base, Georgia. 

Middle Western States, including Wy- 
oming, Colorado—Commanding General, 
Headquarters Tenth Air Force, Selfridge 
Air Force Base, Michigan. 

Western States—Commanding General, 
Headquarters Fourth Air Force, Hamilton 
Air Force Base, California. 

If any difficulty is encountered in ob- 
taining desired information from the 
above Air Forces, contact Mr. A. H. 
Wiedeman, Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, One East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


The Law Moves On 


The bankruptcy law has finally been 
given the official short title: “Bankruptcy 
Act,” according to a Commerce Clearing 
House report. For fifty-two years this law 
has operated under-the cumbersome label: 
“An Act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States, 
approved July 1, 1898, as amended.” 
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